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of the Westen Anti-Stavery Society ; 
and is the only paper in the Great West 
which advocates secession from pro-slavery 
mments and polar? chureh organi- 
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; and urging. the 
asian ne: kn eng 
Slavehold: either in Church or State, as 

only consistent ‘an Abolitionist 


and practice of slaveholders, and by facts and 
ments endeavor to increase the zeal and 
activity of every true lover of Freedom, In 
addition to its anti-slavery matter, it will 
contain general news, choice extracts, thoral 
tales, &c. Itis to be hoped that all the friends 
of the Western Anti-Slavery Society—all the 
advocates of the Disunion movement, will do 
what they can to aid in the support of the 
aper, by extending its circulation. You 
who live in the West should sustain the pa- 
r that is published in your midst. The 
Bugle is printed on an imperial sheet, and 
subscribers may take their choice of the fol- 
lowing 





TERMS. 

$1,50 per annum, if paid within the first 6 
months of the subscriber's year. 

If paid before three months of the year has 
expired, a deduction of 25 cents will be made, 
reducing the price to $1,25. 

If payment be made in advance, or on the 
receipt of the first number, 50 cents will be 
deducted, making the subscription ~s 4 

erson wishing to examine the cha- 
radar wn paper, it rill be furnished 6 
months, for 50 cents in advance to all oth- 
ers 75 cents will be charged. 

O¢7- No deviation from these terms. 

We occasionally gend numbers to 
those who afe not subscribers, but who are, 
believed to be interested in the dissemination 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they 
will either subscribe the mselves, or use their 
influence to extend its circulation among their 
a intended fe inser~ 

munications intended for 
A peers nome tothe Editors. All oth- 
ers to the Publishing Agent, James Barnapy: 





From the Liberty Bell. 
Dissolution of the Union. 
BY PARKER PILLSBURY. 

Ii was ten years before the Annexation 
of Texas, that the event was predicted 
by the Abolitionists. in 1937, the editor 
of the Liberator, in an address before the 
New England Anti-Slavery Convention, 
uttered the bold words that fullow :— 

‘Every moment is big with peril ; and 
the Annexation of Texas is obviously to 
be among the first acts of Congress—un- 
less the people of the non-slave-holding 
States speak in thunder tones of remon- 
sirance. And the consequences of such 
a step will be— 

The opening of an immense and high- 
ly fertile territory to those bloody abom- 
inations, Slavery and the Slave Trade. 

The further degradation and subservi- 
ency of the people of the North to the 
demands of the South. 

Then the loss of the balance of power 
on the part of the North, and the suprem- 
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its lightning eye dissolved our Southern | < Por 8. S. Bugle 
Besta agie . gle. 
boundary, and scared the Mexican eagle joi ; 
forever from his eyrie in the Cordilieras, | | Pantene Set: Rilighasand: eins 


Iu rears its throne of skulls in the palaces oe heer gare 
of the. Montezumas, and covets the broad | I hope every reader of the Bugle, will pe- 
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portion of the human species, are | tellects or feeble powers; persons ignorant of 
ared-and trained for the most inhu- | the subject on which they presume to speak, 
revolting purpose that the mind of or unable to present the subject in its troe 
conceive. They are not even ig-! colors before the meetings which they ad- 
the fact, that where slavery pre-| dress. On the contrary, they regard the a- 







valleys of the Amazon, and the sugar 
fields. of Cuba and St. Domingo. © Let it 
but speak, and it is done, and none dare 
say unto it—What-doest thou! 

“Northern men dare not sever the-Mhain 





that binds them to the Union, though all, 
heaven and its inhabitams wait to bless 
ind ratify the dees . Just einen 





‘natdre, urge the consumation, and yet we 
delay. We tremble at the consequen- 
ces, though they were the best benisons 
of heaven, 

Severed from that ghastly corpse of 
dissolving destruction, our boundles en- 
terprise, industry, economy and tem- 
perance, joined to those inexhaustable 
resources of wealth, which nature has 
seatiered on every hill, opened in every 
valley, and spread out on every prarie 
between the two oceans, & from Mason’s 
and Dixon’s to the lakes,,would soon ren- 
der us the admiration of the world. We 
should sit Queen among the Nations — 
Every wilderness of our vast domain 


would soon blossom as the rose. Every 
desert would shout for joy. Over us, 


the morning stars would sing together.— 
Peace would wave her white banner 
throughout our borders. Gladness and 
plenty would crown us forever. 

But should none of these millennial 
glories attend such a triamph of justice 
and compassion, still the duty is not the 






ruse with care the following which was ptb- 


te father ofien sells his ownoflspring, 
cases sells his offspring to the 









lished in tract form,im Great Britain, Te 


portions of the globe, are with our Na 
system, and also demonstrates that the P 
hoods are the sameevery where. It isa f 
answer to the 


" ede eo 


| ” 

















earticle may lvok lengthy, but d and 
you will be deceived for once, it will be too 
short. Yours, 

Ww. 


WHY DID THE 
Ministers of the Town of Leeds 
ABSENT THEMSELVES FROM THE 
Anti-Slavery Meeting 


ON THURSDAY EVENING Last ? 





It is not perhaps known tg all, that at the 
meetings of the Anti-slavery League, held 
in the Music Hall, Leeds, and addressed by 
Messrs, Douglass and Wright, there was 
not a single minister to be seen, except Mr. 
Wicksteed, the Unitarian minister of Mill- 
hill chapel. Mr. Wicksteed was present at 
both meetings, and spoke at both; but he 
was alone in his glory. Not a Methodist 
nor a Baptist, not an Independent nor a 
Churchman, was there to keap him compa- 
ny. Lam told that at othertowns ithas been 
very much the same. At Darlington an lo- 
dependent minister, Mr. Pritchard, atteaded, 


shows how well acquainted men in other} 











































and unnatural doom to which 
g can be devoted. They are 
that slavery is destructive to the 
Morality ia general. ‘They know 
the heart of the slave-holder, 
injured slave reckless and 
y know that it increases 


—_ 


the as hard and unfeeling as a stone. 
They know that absolute power was never 
meant for nan, and that no man can possess 
it withoot risk or ruin to his virtue and his 
hamanity. ‘They know that to deal in the 
blood and flesh, in the bodies and souls of 
their brethren—that to seize and wake mer- 
ehandise of those whom God has formed for 
intelligence, and virtue, and immortality, 
must necessarily strike at the root of all that 
is good, of all that is great, of all that is ten- | 
der, of all that is god-like, of all that is love- 
ly, - all that is Christ-like in the human 
soul, 

The ministers of Leeds are also aware, 
that the existence of slavery in America, must 
necessarily have an injurious effect upon the | 
i of other nations of the earth. They | 
have been given to understand, that the rights | 
of Britens themselves are already sacrificed, | 
in part, to the interests of that unholy and | 
unnatural institution, They have also dis- 
covered that those who hold men in slavery, | 
must necessarily seek to keep instruction | 
from the slaves. ‘They are aware that the 
American slave-holders deny their slaves the | 
liberty to learn to read and write—that in the | 
slave States of America it is made death by 











gents of the league as men of virtue and res- 


| peetability ; as persons of intelligence and 


great abilities. Tirey know that they under- 
stand the subject an which they speak, and 
that they are able fo make that subject un- 
derstood by others. They know, that both 
as speakers and as writers, they are persons 
of superior powers; men that can both exhi- 
bit truth to the understandin nd. make it 
7 ¥ . ) iT: 
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ce} ‘ 4 ; ' Ms ‘ 0 on, | 
man of unequalled powers, as well as a man 
of high character, They know that the se- 
cretary too, if they are acquainted with him, 
is a man of virtue and integrity,and of no 
ordinary abilities ag a speaker. ‘They know 
that the agent of the league, Frederick Doug- 
lass, is a man beth of extraordinary talents, 
ang of a Sterling, irreproachable character— 
that his spirit, his language, his powers, all 
combine to render him an object of intense 
interest and of high admiration. The min- 
isters of Leeds are also aware, that Frederick 
Douglass comes to*them accredited by the 
favorable testimonies of some of the most 
respectable, intelligent, and pure-minded in- 
dividuals, both in America, in Ireland, and 
in Great Britain. Ht was not therefore for 
want of satisfactory infurmation with respect 
to the general character and the superior tal- 
ents of the agents of the Anti-slavery League 
—it was not for want of a knowledge that 
the agents of the league were respectable, in- 
telligent individuals, disinterested, philan- 
thropic characters, that the ministers of Leeds 
absented themselyes from the meeting on 
Thursday evening. What then was the rea- 
son? 

We answer; the ministers of Leeds were 





_) 


less imperious. What though the day 
that saw ovr deep repentance, should al- 
so witness all the woes that cowardice 
and cupidity have ever predicted? Stil! 
the voice of the Omnipotent, louder than 
all the thunders of heaven, demands that 
our covenant with death be disannuled, 
that our agreement with hell stand 
| 

What though it baptize the South in 
blood? What though smoking towns and 
desolated plantations should robe her in 
a pall, black as the midnight of despair ? 
Sull, from the depths of nature and the 
heart of God, the command is, ‘fiat jus- 
tilia ruat calum’ be justice done, though 
the heavens full. 

What are states and nations, when op- 
posed to the triumphs of Justice? Let 
them perish. Beuer far were it, than 


but it was to oppose the abolitionists, and 
defend the pro-slavery and slave-holding 
churches and preachers. At Newcastle an 
Independent minister attended ; but it was to 
defend the faithless Editor of the Christian 
Witness, the traducer and calumniator of the 
slaves’ best friends. Generally speaking, 
the orthodox ministers throughout the coun- 
try have kept aloot from the cause of aboli- 
tion. ‘To such an extent has this been the 
case, that George ‘Thompson, at a meeting of 
the League in one of our large towns, when 
asked, ‘Js this an anti-slavery meeting, or an 
anti-clerical meeting ? was obliged to an- 
swer, ‘Jt is truly, and in good faith, a pure- 
ly anfi-s/avery meeting; but Lam sérry to 
say, that such is the position, and such is the 
conduct of the clergy, than an anti-slavery 
must now of necessity be an anti-clerical 
meeting.’ 

The conduct of orthodox ministers in this 
matter requires explanation. ‘This explana- 


law, toattempt a second time to teach the | afraid lest the advocacy of the rights of the 
slaves to learn the letters of the alphabet, or! slave, by the agents of the league, should in- 
to spell the name of God their Father in| jure the interests of religion; should endan- 
heaven. ‘The ministers of Leeds have also | ger the stability of their religions denomina- 
been given to understand, that where slave- | tions, and exert gn unfavorable influence upon 
ty prevails, it necessarily generates a spirit | the credit and position of the ministers them- 
of bondage or servility in the minds of the | selves. ‘The ministers of Leeds have learn- 
whole community, and exerts its baneful in- ed from various sources, that the anti-slavery 
fluence both on church and state, corrupting | lecturers charge a great deal of the guilt of 
and enslaving the minds of all. They are | slavery, upon the churches and ministers of 
aware that in the Slave States of America the | America. ‘They have learned that they con- 
political representatives of the State are bound | sider the American churches and American 
to the defence and advocacy of slavery at all | ministers, as the chief supports of slavery.— 
hazards, “nc that the ministers of the varions | They have been informed that one of the ad- 
religious denominations are tied and bound | vocates of the cause of the slave, has pub- 
in like manner, to connive at the abomina- | lished a work entitled * T’he American Chur- 
tions of that system, and to refrain from re- | ches the Bulwarks of American Slavery— 
buking its guilty upholders. They are e-) They have learned with dismay, that Wright, 
ware that slavery has corrupted the churches | and Donylass, and Garrison, are prepared to 
of America—that members, and leaders, and risk the existence of any furm of religion that 
deacons. and elders, and preachers, and bish- | justifies slavery, of any church that upholds 
ops,and churches, are involved in the guilt! slavery, and of any ministry that connives at 
of slave-holding—that members and minis- | slavery. 


national prosperity numbered with the 
things that are no more. Better that 
Commerce wrap itself in its own shrouds, 
and hide in the deepest caverns of the 
ocean, Sooner let thrones and domin- 


ard industry were palsied forever, and | 


that slavery should endure, if enterprise | tion we attempt to give. 
) t 


| 


Many are asking, 
Why were there no ministers at the meetings 
at Leeds?! ‘This question we attempt to an- 
swer. Whether our answer be the right one, 
our readers must judge. We fearitis. We 
grant that our answer condemns the minis- 
ters ; but we have no hope that the ministers 
will be able to prove that we have con- 


ters of churches are to be found breeding and 
rearing slaves fur the market, and selling, | 
and buying, and whipping, and branding 

their fellow-creatures as their daily occupa- 

tion—that they even buy,and sell,and whip, | 
and brand, the members of their own chur- | 
ches—that Methodists are found holding Me- | 


They have learned with dismay, 


| that Wright, and Douglass, and Garrison, are 


bent upon the overthrow of slavery at all 
hazards—that they are prepared to risk the 
overthrow of every church, of every religious 
system, of every religious sect, that stands in 
the way of the full and speedy abolition of 
slavery. One of these men, H. C. Wright, 


ions perish,and dizzy empires go reeling 
to the ground. Yea, let Justice be done, 
and Righteousness prevai!, though it bu- 
ry every continent of the universe in ir- 
recoverable and eternal oblivion. 


demned them unjustly. In a_ part of 
this tract we speak as in the name of the 
ministers; but with no desire to do them 
wrong. And we have no desire that our 
answer to the question should be the only 
one; if the ministry will answer for them- 
selves, we shal] be glad to reud their ppeete 
’ . 4 : ” We have answered the question to the best 
‘What is ina Name ¢ of our ability, and we has that both minis- 
Everything! Who has not heard the com-! ters and people wil! receive profit, if not plea- 
mon sayings, ‘get your name up, and you ! sure, from what we have writien. 
may lie till ten o’clock,” and ‘you might as | ; 
well kill a dog as give him a bad name’ !— 


From the New Concord Press. 





Why, then, did the Ministers of the Town y 
y 





acy of a Southern policy in Congress. 

he perpetuity of Slavery and the 
Slave Trade in the District of Colum- 
bia. | 

The adtnission of as much slave-hold- | 
ing territory into the Union, as the South 
shall desire. 

A War with Mexico.’ 

Claiming no spirit of prophecy, these 
daring words were uttered and registered | 
ten years ago and more, by William 
Lloyd Garrison. His best friends deem- 
ed them visionary, hyperbolical,—rheto- 
rical flourishes; a desperate instrumen- 
vality of abold and determined spirit, to 
waken his besotted and slumbering coun- 
trymen. None knew so well as aboli- 
tionists, how deep was the degradation of 
the people, and how desperaie the de- 
pravity of their rulers. But even their 
eyes had hardly seen, or their cars heard, 
or heart conceived, the things that Slave- 
ry had prepared for its own enlargement 
and preservation. All others at the 
North spurned the proposition of annex- 
ation, with contempt and indignation.— 
Democracy answered, ‘Is thy servant a 
dog, that he should do this thing!” and 
the Whig party cursed the prophet in the 
name of all its gods. 

But the generation has not passed away, 
and lo! all these ti¥ngs, and more, have | 
been fulfilled. So true is it, that with | 
slavery, all things are possible. 

Who now shall say that the hour for 
the dissolution of the Union has not fully | 
come? Slavery, which, at the first, was | 
a litle cloud like a man’s hand, now | 
blackens our whole political horizon.— 
By the terms of the national compact, 
the States are bound in chains, and the 

e in fetters of iron; and Slavery, 
thus secure, bids defiance to the world. 
Like some terrible giant, it has planted 
one foot on the Atlantic strand, the other 
on the shores of the Pacific. With one 
hand it strangles liberty in the North, 
with the other is hurls freedom from Or- 

nm, and, on that virgin soil, seeks to 
rear its bloody altars. One glance froin 











To some people in our ‘queer world,’ a name | 


is everything. ‘To them nothing is, good 
which comes from Nazareth. ‘Truth and fic- ? a s- : 
tion—black and white—good and bad, are} . gee Be brig ae) Beer “4 ae an Res | 
all alike, if they come from certain quarters. | FaNOr OS He 2 pete et? : =. 
Some men might talk like angels, argue like | C2¥S¢ they have.uny objection to the eboll- 
the Apostle Paul, and perstade with the elo- thick that clocély 4 a talent' or eWdes 
uence of Isaiah, and yet produce no effect a aa ‘ i tat ri d 
a a certain class of individuals, because aaa for eg = <e- aes ee ne 
with them a name has more influence than |S’! S'#very In America is Wes India } 
both truth and eloquence. slavery once existing in the West India Is- 
Such will gag, and strain, and choke at an lands, Is was a a i te “ed Gua 
> . ’ . . . 1 
idea or proposition coming from one quarter, | '° PeTpetuate Savery in America, Sin 
which wee it comes from antther, baving contrary, they would rejoice to see slavery 
a different label, or from one of a different abolished. ‘They would be glad to see the 
seme, wit go down like the most palatable world entirely free from such an unnatural 
, ’ i . The ra av 
food, without an effort, and afford intense gra- and inhuman dics ! ney pag ae + | 
tification. *Whatisinaname!’ Ah,neigh- | 2% the greatest curse of humanity. nom 
bor A. just try it. If you want to effect some whee i pod “Waele A ee a believa 
laudable object, and desire the aid or coun. | With Joho cone ict : — ~ —= 
tenance of your neighbors, or of strargers, poten hy ere, Ay gr cele 
the first question you have to answer is, not petrated, the bitterest insult to a human be- 
what are you, and what do you want; bat, | 'S thes ean be offered, and the sam of ail 
who are you} If you write a book, the rea possible villanies. ‘They are perfectly aware 
der wants to know, not what it is—with ite | *** slavery must necessarily be a system of 
cheracter,.bet. @ AA is the author. Some | Celty—that cruelty and 7 rk 
5 : . “a | gable. They are aware, that to subdue the 
svldmananll, _ in — a spirit of a human being. to reduce him to a 
who is not of their own name with gteen | brute, and to fit him to be used as property, 
glasses and crooked eyes, Cail the devil an the greatest cruelties imaginable are neces- 
angel of light, and they fancy him to be the eer f ee wf aa pl 
most beautiful creature. Call the most righ- fom al hee eal ne b> Seer mgre ba + 
teous man in community by a bad name, and | YO8*%s OF Bran . f a f d 
those men take him to be a demon. Label a | indignities, ates cing “se that 
whiskey barrel ¢a good creature of God,’ and | of cruelty in every shape. They are aware 
it is rolled into the celler for use. Call a | ‘hat slavery is Tl akihenk Sow) Ee “ 
; : : the institution of marriage, with the sacred- 
mantic presidents and be, ap honest | pas of domes etionship. with he vigou 
to illustrate the fact that there is much in a oy rem ne yaaa ye 
a name with the great mass, especially with | W'th a!) te dear ce er nd joys o T ’ 
a certain class of blear-eyed men, whose of love, and household yer nage > d 
jadgments are not formed by the matter they | 27° #ware thet pag og Me pl et, 9° 
read or hear, but by the name of the person | YOR} astra ohinn ear " indocenap 
who writes or speaks. Such we envy not. | UOPTotecied, ane subject to every 
If they on willing to be duped by aon who | 2nd outrage. They sre aware that where 
wear ‘the livery of heaven to serve the devil | *!@¥¢FY prevails, the husband is torn from his 
in,’ let th fen They will reap their wife at his master’s pleatore, and the wife 
-~ aaa _ seoe y P torn from her husband ; that children are se- 
BR parated from their parents, and parents from 
their children—that beauty, and innocence, 
and ail the attractions of humanity, are bought 
and sold, by selfish, sensual, bratal man.— 
They are aware, that in the families of the 
slave-holders, a8 well as inthe huts of the 
slaves, the grossest licentiousness prevails, 
and the most tural ab ti Th 


Leeds absent themselves from the Anti-Slave- 
ry Meeting on Thursday cvening last? 





A Sicx.—While the Slave States have 
only 2300 miles of completed railroad, 
the Free States have 4000 miles. And 
the projected and progressing railroads 
are in much heavier proportion, favora- 
ble to the spirit and prosperity of the 
North. 








meetings 


thodists in slavery,and Baptists holding Bap- | they have learned, has declared himself rea- 
tists in slavery, and Independents holding In- | dy to put his heel upon any government that 
dependents in slavery ;—that ministers are | gives its sanction to slavery ; to put his heel 
found dealing in the flesh and blood, in the | upon any religion that sanetifies slavery ; to 
bodies.and souls of theirown church meim-| put his heel upon every institution that is at 
berg—that churches even in their corporate | war with the freedom and rights of any por- 
po pad are found oS agen go here ag o of the mee family. They a — 
that missionary societies, and bible Societies, hat in speaking against slavery, those lec- 
and religious seminaries and colleges are | turers expose the guilt of the American chur- 
supported by the price of human beings; | ches, and of the American ministers—that be- 
supported, not only by the forced earnings, | fore mixed and crowded audiences they un- 
or the plundered wages of the slaves, but by cover the nakedness of their slave-holding 
theprice received at public auction for the | re/igious brethern, and their beloved slave- 
persons of the slaves. I say that witlr all | holding and slavery-advocating fellow minis- 
these things the ministers of the town of | ters across the Atlantic—that they make 
Leeds are, to some extent at least, acquain- | known to the people of Englind the awful 
ted. They have read the reports of anti- | fact, that the churches and ministers of Ame- 
slavery speeches in the newspapers. Some | rica generally are pro-slavery, and that many 
of thein have read the narrative of Frederick | of them are actually engaged in the fraffie of 
Douglass; and those who have notheardhim | slaves—that Methodist ministers, Baptist 
spéak. have heard accounts of his speeches | ministers, Independent ministers, Presbyte- 
from those who have attended his lectures, | rian ministers, and Episcopal ministers, are 
and have read reports of his speeches in the | all implicated in the guilt of slave-holding, 
newspapers published in their own town.— and in all the cruelties and abominations 
They are acquainted therefore with the great connected with the slave system. These 
facts connected with American slavery.— | lecturers have attempted to make it plain, 
They are aware that in the United States of that before slavery can be abolished in Ame- 
America there are three millions of their fel- | rica, those slave-holding churches most be 
low-ereatures held in the most abject and | thoroughly revolutionised, or utterly destroy. 
cruel bondage. They are aware that the ed, They have endeavored to make the im- 
number of slaves is annually inereasing—that | pression on the minds of the people of Eng- 
the extent of territory occupied by slavery is Jand, that the Methodist, and Baptist, the 
annpally eoatzing thet Texas has been Presbyterian and Independent denominations 
wrested from Mexico to be converted froma of this country, are in fellowship with the 
land of freedom into a land of slavery—that | slaye-holding churches and ministers of Ame+ 
the United States are rang war _— rica, and are thus partakers of their crimes. 
Mexico at this moment, for the purpose of ‘They have published it to the world as a 
wresting from that power still greater tracts | fact, that the Methodist churches of England 
of territory, and of converting California and are in fellowship with the slave-lolding Me- 
New Mexico into slave plantations. They thodist churches of Ametica—that the Me- 
are aware too that America obstructs the ef- thodist Conference places the numbers of 
forts of England and other European powers, l the slave-holding Methodists and slave-hold- 
in their efforts to pnt down the slave-trade, j ing ministers of America, upon their minutes, 
and to secure freedom and peace tothe wide- and reckon them as part of their own body, 
spread popelation of Africa. 'and hold fellowship with them as truly Chris« 

I say the ministers of Leeds are aware of | tian men. ‘They have published it to the 
all these things; and they are wishful too, ! world that the Methodist ministers of Dri- 
at-least we are required to believe them wish- tain, when they have gone over to America, 
ful, that those great evils should be brought have neglected, or refused, in their public 
foanend. It was not then because they sermons, to denounce the slavery of Ameri- 
were ignorant of the evil of slavery; it Was ca, and to rebuke their slave-holding breth- 
not because they were le tges of the extent ern.* They have published it to the world, 
to which slavery prevails in America; it was 
not because they were indifferent to the 
growth of this frightful evil; it was not be- 


* They have charged R. Newton. D, D., with do- 

ing #0. “In a traet lately published, entitle) “Most 

- Horribleand Astounding Facts, ora Revelation of 

cause they are wishful to perpetuate and a Modern Mystery of Iniquity,” it was stated that 

strengthen this most awfol of all vices, this when R. Newton went over to Ame reas he never 

most terrible of all calamities, that the min- | once in his sermons. either denounced slavery, or 

d hose to kee away from the rebuked the slave-holding Methodists of that Land 

isters of 7 “a ti phot I eague | A person, A. Smith, of Bradford, a member of the 
0 e Anti- ’ . 


Ww Methodist Society. wrote to R. Newton on the aub- 
bat then was the sont sos ‘ ect, asking biw whether the charge wos true or 
"We answer, diy, the rs did 


v _ talee. KR. Newton sent the following answer: 
absent themselves from the ‘meetings of pe ip cin, ‘ 

| Anti-slavery League because they be- When in America, 1 did in public Conference 

lieved the agents of the League to be drun- denounce Slavery in the strongest terms l was able 

ken, profligate, licentious men, or men who to a aw aa ver speaks or yg hk I 

are seeking their own interests by the ad- | trary, telle a lie. - NE N. 


A j : i In this note he plainly betrays bot his conscions- 
yooaty of anti-slavery principles A! vp An | ane gilt. ond bie desire to conceal his guilt by 
h se th we agents wr me deceit. The question was, whether while he was 











ey 
are not ignorant of the fact, that the moet in- 


ha 


rene Sed League to be men of weak in- in Americo, he denounced slavery, and rebaked the , 





that the deputations from the Baptist and f+ 
dependent denominations were also faithles# 
to the interests of the slave, and to the claims 
of hamanity, when they visited that land of 
The ministers of Leeds ate nt 
prepared to con/rovert the baptensh the 


oppression, 


lecturers; they believe their statements af¢ 
correct; but they consider such revelations 
to be ¢mpudent, unsafe, injurious to the tntefe 
ests of religion. They are concerned for the 
cause of God, or for the interest of theif tee 
spective denominations. They ate aftald 
that if these facts become generally kk. 
their religious denominations will 
~ 


one ieee ae 


and influence. They alsoeperceive ; 
Anti-Slavery lecturers are wishful to lay the 
burden and the task of rebuking the Beer's 
can churches upon them, and apon their churs 
ches. hey perceive that the anti-slavery 
lecturers consider it to be the daty of the 
churches and ministers of Great © 10 
disclaim all Christian fellowship with the 
American churches. until they have pu 
themselves from the guilt and abomi: 
of slavery. They perceive that if the 
ples of the anti-slavery lecturers are Te 
ly received, they, the ministers will be called 
upon at once to require, that the American 
churches shal! either separate themselves 
from slavery, or that ¢hey shall be called up- 
on to separate themselves from the Amer 
churches. For a step like this the minister# 
of Leeds are not prepared. Many of the 
tuinisters of this country are on friendly tetms 
with the slave-holding and slavery-advoca- 
ting ministers of America, Many of out 
English Doctors of Divinity have received 
their honours from American theological in« 
stitutions. In some cases the charches of 
this coantry have received liberal pecuniary 
support from the churches of America; and 
even lately, the Free (?) Church of Scotland 
received no less than three thousand pounds 
from the slave-holding churches of America 
themselves, towards the erection of churches 
and the support of their ministers. To sepa« 
rate, therefore, at once from the American 
slave-holding churches, would require a sac- 
rifice both of interest and of feeling on the 
part of the ministers and churches of this 
country; and for such sacrifices, the minis 
ters of this country are not prepared. 
Because, it is doubtful whether the Amefs 
ican Anti-slavery eause will become populat 
in this country. It is doubtful whether the 
wealth and respectability, the greatness and 
the nobility of thig country, will take part in 
the abolition movement. . It is doubtful 





















able to inerease their (ness, to add to 
their popularity and influence amongst the 
peeple, by taking part with the friends of the 
slave. The abolitionists are stern, uncom 
promising men, ‘Chey appear to prefer the 
principles they advocate, and the interests of 
the cause in which they are engaged, to eves 
ry other consideration. ‘They do not attempt 
to conciliale the prejudices of men. They pay 
no regard to the feelings of those who 

in their way. They speak right out. They 
utter their convictions, and their strong, ir+ 
dignant feelings, in language the most un- 
guarded. ‘Their rebukes of wrong and cruel- 
ty are terribly severe. They neglect the usu- 
al rules of prudence, and though men of migh« 
ty, of extraordinary abilities, they are lack- 
ing in fact and policy. And these qualities 
expose them to much reproach and opposi« 
tion. ‘The world is too bad to be reformed 
atonce. It is too corrupt to bear the trath 
withouta veil. It cannot bear the uncom? 
promising virtue of those unsparing reform- 
ers. It requires to be dealt with gent/y. It 
requires to have the truth presented to it by 
degrees. Wrequires to be brought over to the 
cause of freedom amperceptibly. These, the 
principles of policy, of expediency, are the 
principles on which thé ministers of thig 
country think It needful to proceed. But 
these prineiples are cast aside as worthless, 
as un-christian, as wicked, by the anti-slave- 
ry lectorers, They gp straight on. ‘They 
care for nothing but the true, the right, the 
good. So far from being afraid to irritate the 
evil-doers, they even seem to rejoice in the 
prospect of irritating end rousing them, So 
far from being afraid of shocking the prejudi- 
ces of slave-holders, and of slavery-uphold- 
ing ministers and churches, they appear to 
think they cannot shoek such guilty ones too 
mach, or shock them too soon. With the 
spirit of such men, the orthodox ministers of 
Leeds, and the orthodox ministers of this 
country, generally cannot sympathize. To 
the principles and proceedings of such men, 
they are unable to give their sanction. They 
consider that the interests of the church must. 
be first seeured, and the interests of humani- 
ty next,—that the characters of the ministers 
of religion must be held sacred, whether sla- 
very be abolished or not,—that the unity of 
the church must be promoted if possible, 
whether the slave can be emancipated or not, 
And itis on this aeconnt in the first place, 
that the ministers of Leeds absented them< 
selves from the anti-slavery meetings, and 
refused to take part in the anti-slavery moves 
ment of the Leagne, 

Again; the ministers of Leeds had anoth- 
er reason forabsenting themselves from those 
meetings. ‘The advocates of abolitionis 
have given no proof of the ort of theif 
opinions. Neither Garrison, nor Douglass, 
nor Wright have given any satisfactory proof 
to the Christians and ministers of this coon 
try, that they bold the great doctrines of the 
gospel as held by the various orthodox de- 
nominations, and as embodied in the ottho- 
dox creeds of this land. have given 
no proof that they believe in d of 
the natural, hereditary and tolal ep / of 
the homan heart in uence of the one 
transgression of Adam. ey have 
satisfactory proof that they hold the 
slave-holding Methodists of America in his Ser- 
mons. He answers. i ‘enonoced slavery, not te- 


buked the slave-holo ing Method io 
opede (a meeting with Closed door) oti ee 


mons, fromthe pulpit. He contradicts 
of the cherge, yet he wishes it to be s 
contradiction. ead as such it was received 
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whether the ministers of this country will ba - 
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‘of imputed guilt, and of imputed righteous- 
ness,—the doctrine of satisfaction to the jus- 
tice of God the Father, by the infinite sacri- 
fice and all-atoning blood of God the Son.— 
‘They have given no proof that they believe 
in the trinity, in the unoriginated and su- 
preme Godhead of Jesus Christ, in the doc- 
trine of justification and salvation by faith 
alone, in the obligation of Christians to unite 
with some religious denomination, and to 
support, by their contributions and their coun- 
Wenance, the minisfers of Christ and of his 
+ On the contrary, they have given 
Teason to suspect tnat they are not seund on 
those points,—that they either do not hold 
the doctrines of orthodoxy, or that they do 
not consider doctrines of so much im- 
portance as orthodox Christians do. Nay ; 
it is certain that Garrison and Wright have, 
On some points, wandered from the orthodox 
sentiments of the leading churches of this 
+ Garrison does not conceal the fact, 

that he believes religion to consist in right 
dispositions and in right living,—in being 
good, and doing good ; in doing justly, in lo- 
ving mercy, and walking humbly with God. 
He does not conceal the fact that he regards 
baptism, and the Lord’s supper, acd the sab- 
bath, and church order, and an established 
+ a8 matters not essential to the reli- 


gion of Christ. He gave proofs in his speech- 


es while 4, this penn » Mat prargened much 
respect he may have for truth ighteous- 

qhasiig, for pte we and 
» for general illumination and 
on of mgnkind, and that however 
he may be for the abolition of slave- 













ty, 


dox denominations, as either matters of fic- 
tion, or, at the utmost, as matiers of compar- 
atively tri importance. And we have 


veason to believe that though Henry C. 


more anxious for the spread 
ace and non-resistance principles, and 
for the triumph of the abolition cause, than 
weligions the order and op pd of the on 
: of your country, for 
the triumph of their distinguishing doctrines, 
er for the support and coufort of the religi 
ministers of this and other lands. With res- 
fi’ to Douglass, his case is more favorable. 
has wrilien nothing, he has said nothing, 
that we are aware of, tending to lead peop 
ipo ia m, or the sacrament of the 
Lord supper, or the Sabbath institution.— 
his own declarations go, so far as 
writings are concerned, we can find no 
whatever, that he is heterodox or 
wnsound in the faith. At the same time, he 
Placed himself in an awkward position. 
: are many circumstances connected 
with his p ings in this country, of a 
what suspicious character. 
1a the first place, he avows his connection 
with Garrison, and refuses to give up that 
notwithstanding the offence that 
has given to the orthodox churches 
ministers of this country; thus prefer- 
his sense of right, aud his obligations of 
@, to the wishes of orthodox ministers 


In the second place, he is found in con- 
nection with individoals who are known to 
Sage en 
nee tality o - 
sof the Tictustee dekomienions and 

mloigase.sf, the Unitarian ~ 
tion have frequeatly appeared at his 
on his platforms, and have been 
to take an active part in the proceed- 
of his meetings. ; 
n the third place, the Anti-slavery League, 
which he is the agent, is based on a most 
and Jaliiudinarian principle. It 
to its fellowship men of aii creeds, 
both in religion and politics; it makes no 
distinction between the orthodex and the het- 
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erodux; between the beciever and the infidel ; 
between the 


- devout np payer al — 
between nt of a regular ministry 
ssiniotere. themecives... It makes 
no reference to the great distinguishing doc- 
trines of orthodoxy at all, 


hoalich 


the emancipation, elevation, and the 
ness of the human race, he looks upon 
the doclrinal peculiarities of the various ortho- 


ican wey at he equally guilty in this 


eo eth rm, 
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credit. They hesitate not to call their zeal 
and their efforts to promote revivals in their 
own country, es hypocrisy and inconsistency. 
‘They plainly give people to onderstand, that 
they would rather that the money which is 
wrong from the slaves, and the price which 
is obtained for stolen children, were cast into 
the sea, than appropriated to what is ealled 
the cause of God. They consider this appro- 
priation of their ill-gotten wealth to profess- 
edly religious purposes, as the crowning of 
j their guilt; and they look upon those who 
receive such monies for religious purposes, as 
no better than the parties who give the mo- 
ney. 

Thus far I have spoken as in the name of 
the ministers; I shall now speak in my own 
name, and state my views of their conduct 
with the greatest freedom, {| must say then, 
that I ider your Juct in refe to 
the cause of American slavery, as exceeding- 
ly unbecoming, a8 exceedingly disgraceful 
and anti-christian, The religion of Christ is 
love; the mark of disipleship is love; the 
proof that nen have passed from death unto 
life is love; Love to the brethren. Love to 








for bible societies, and missionary societies, 


“ANTE-SLAVER 


greater would be your gratitude. _ Or 
wife and your children were stolen” 
' gang of kidnappers, apd a numbér of 
| dox men could assist You in reco 
| lost relatives, you would co-operatew 
most readily; and if they suce 
| covering fur you your lost invaluabl 
| Sures, your nature would thank them 
| of your creed. How is it then that 
' not co-operate with heterodox men, 
| guishing a more consuming fire than 
kindled im your habitations—a fire 
burning up beth body and soul and 
multitudes. How is it that you e 
operate with heterodox men te the 
wives and the children of others ve 
been stolen znd doomed to levers How 
is it that you cannot co-operate with 
dox men to bring man-stealing and 
stealing and woman-whipping in 
anend? The explanation of the is 
simply this: You do not love your 
| as yourselves. You do not sympath: ith 
those in bonds as bound with them. "You 
have regard to your own domestic 
to your own social enjoyments, but to 
mestic comforts, to the social enjoyr 
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the brethren is the proof and fe of 
love to God. The man who says he loves 
God, whiles he hates or loves not his breth- 
ren, is a liar. To do good and to communi- 
cate, is the Christian's proper business, the 
sacrifice that God requires of him, and the 
sacrifice which is peculiarly pleasing to God. 
And what good thing is more called for in 
the present day, than the advocacy of liberty, 
and the emancipation of the down-trodden 
bandmen of America? What greater evil 
can afilict men than slavery ? hat greater 
blessing can you confe: upon men than liber- 
ty! e grant that liberty itself is not all 
that men need; but it is essential as a first 
blessing,—it is necessary to bestow liberty 
cor to the bestowment of every other 
lessing. And here you are, furnished with 
| the opportunity of conferring this inesti 
ble boon on gent brethren, and you refuse to 
confer it. Three millions of your fellow- 
creatures, the children of the same Father as 
yourselves, and sharers of the same divine 
nature, and destined for the same immortali- 
ty, are rym. f in tears, and sighs, and 
roans, and blood, that you would afford them 
elp,—that you would aid in promoting their 
deliverance: and you stand aloof. By im- 
proving public opinion on the subject of sla- 
very in this pour | id publishing your 
declarations of non-fellowship with the siave- 
holders—by sending forth your expressions 
of indignation against the oppressors and 
plunderers of your brethren—by rebuking 
with all plainness and faithfulness the minis- 
ters and the churches implicated in the guilt 
of slavery, you have it in your power to give 
strength to the eause of freedom, to strike 
slavery a blow which shal! make the cruel 
and ungodly institution reel and fall to the 
ground ; and you refuse todoit. You shrink 
aside, and let the cries and groans of the 
slave go up unheeded or garded. You 
allow their tears and their blood to flaw un- 
itied. I say such conduct is most disgrace- 
ul, most criminal, most anti-christian. If 
you Were ignorant of the evil which you are 
called to remove, or ignorant of the influence 
which the public expression of your senti- 
ments and feelings would exert in favor of 
emancipation, there would be an excuse for 
you; but you are not. You are acquainted 
with the evil; you know that itis a most 
grievious and intolerable one: you see it 
spreading; and you have the fullest assur- 
ance that if your voice were lifted up against 
it av it ought to be, the evil would quickly 
disappear; yet you are silent; silent as the 
grave. You neither visit the platform to 
‘speak for the oppressed, nor do you make 
use of sped ge 2 for that purpose. Your 
tongues and your pens are alike inactive; and 
the press, that mightiest engine of all, sends 
forth no complaints from you, no stern re- 
bukes from you, against the churches and 
ministers that are the chief supports of the 
ungodly and ifbuman institution, nor any 
cheering voice in favor of the men who are 
employed in seeking to bring the corrupt in- 
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i all distinctions of 
and fixes, as Se proved of union, the 
pee principle of humanity, of charity, and 


The 
far as 
creed, 


’ the ministers of Leeds have observ- 
ed, the anti-slavery lecturers speak with 
violence and severity of the slavehold- 
ministers and churches of America. The 


dectarers describe those ministers and profes- 


sors as thieves, as sobbers, a8 man-slealers,— 


‘They speak of them gs the worst kind of 


to the ground. Nay, worse; in- 
stead of opposing slavery. you are obstruc- 
ting abolition; instead of disowning and re- 
buking the slaveholders, you are rebuking 
and slandering the abolitionists. Your Chris- 
tian Witness, your Watchman, as well as 

others of your publications, are warning the 
public against the men who are devoting their 
time and their powers to the cause of free- 
dom ; the men who are sacrificing domestic 
comfort, and personal interests, and risking 
even their lives inbehalf of theslaves. You 





thieves, as the most heartless and i 
ble of robbers. Theyjare not content with rank- 
tng them vegan op common thieves, ‘They are 
Mot content w eogn, Oyyied amongst sheep- 
» horse-stealers, and*highwaymen : they 

not to declare that they consider them 

to be as much worse than » horse- 
stealers, or pickpockets, as a man is better 
than a sheep, or more valuable than money. 
of Leeds think this very harsh 

to use of persons who profess reli- 


i? 


aod who are set apart as ministers of 


. They think it very harsh lan- 
to use of persons who hold tho same 
and use the same church discipline, 

and bear the same name with themselves. 
Again; the ministers of Leeds have a fur- 
ther. the lectu- 


ani 
rere. observed that while those 


vin ates td spc oh gua 
, a 
‘che’ IEEE Gelatin ond enembore of 


are opposing them, not openly and manfully; 
but meanly and clandestinely, You are re- 
presenting thein as infidels and as anarchists; 
as men opposed to government, religion, and 
law. Men who are treading in the steps of 
the master whom you profess to serve—men 
whose spirits and conduct are 







| your colored brethren, you have net™ d. 
| You are not pepared to do to others ag 

would that others should do to you. 
were the slaves, and your black 


brethern of America were the jo 
would wish your black fi li 7 
sist indelivering you; but Z are 


the freemen, and they are the slaves, you are 
not prepared to unite and co-operate with 
the friends of the slaves in delivering /hAem.= 
Cloak it a8 you will, it is your selfishness 
that keeps you from the anti-slavery plat- 
form. lt is your want of love that prevents 
you from lifting up your voice, and employ- 
ing your pen, and working the press against 
the tyrants of your race. If you had the 
spirit of Jesus, it would be one of one of 
your first objects, it would be your great 
endeavor, to proclaim liberty to the captive, 
to open the prison to them that are bound, 
and to hasten the year of universal jubilee. 
If you had the sptrit of your master, you 
would rebuke the man-stealing, the slave- 
holding p and mini of America, 
with the same stern and terrible fidelity, with 
which He rebuked the guilty and high-pro- 
fessing scribes and Pharisees of his day, If 
you had the spirit of your master, you would 
forget the peculiarities of your creed, and 
think only of the great work that is to be ac- 
complished in behalf of suffering humanity. 
If you had the spirit of your master, you 
would commend the good Samaritan for his 
labors and sacrifices in the cause of an injur- 
ed, bleeding brother, instead of abusing and 
persecuting him, notWithstanding the hetero- 
doxy of his creed. If you had the spirit of 
Christ, you would be found more forward to 
co-operate with an heterodox Samaritan in 
doing good, than to spend your time with or- 
thodox priests and levites, in offering sacri- 
fices and defending creeds, 

Again; you assign as your great reason 
for not attending the Anti-slavery ings, 
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made fof man, not man for the sabbath. 
And bibles, and revelations, and laws, and 
governments, and churches, all are made for 
man; not man for them. And the church, 
and the creed, and the government, and the 
laws that are at wart with man, are at war 
with God, and are doomed to perish. Man 
is the most sacred of all things upon earth; 
and other things are sacred in proportion as 
they tend to promote man’s improvement, his 
perfection, his welfare. The church and the 
ministry that enslave men, or sanction man’s 
enslavement, are of the devil; and their 
downfall should be a cause of joy, not of 
grief. And such are the churches of Ameri- 
«a, They both sanction the enslavement of 
men, and take part in the work of enslaving. 
They are the bu/warks of slavery. Slavery 
lives at this hour through their support.— 
They are then of the devit, and your aim and 
endeavor should be to break them ep, You 
may say it is their ignorance that makes them 
give countenance to slhvery; but we have 
reason to think otherwise. And if it were 
ignorance ; are ministers and churches that 
are too ignorant to know that man-stealing 
and slave-holding are sins, to be called min- 
isters and churches of Christ? Is the cause 
of such churches and ministers, to be called 
the cause of God? 


You think religion will suffer, if such ex- 
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of the quintessence of all crime—Amertican 
_ Slavery. This anti-slavery church bids wel- 
| come to their house and pulpit, men to preach 
the Gospel who stand by and fellowship the 
most high-handed and blood-stained thieves 
and marderers the world ever saw or felt ;—= 
‘and this, too, in order to get up a revival of 
M. P. religion! Good God! suppose the 
whole people should be brought under its 
influence, should be converted to their faith, 
what would bethe result? We should have 
| a world of religious freebooters and tyrants, 
of pirates and d , of shameless de- 
| bauchees, who would legalize rape, and in- 
| cest, adultety and pollution. And all this, 
too, under the guise of religion. It is tre 
| they did not oceupy the house, buat they 
, might have done it if they would. I find no 
fault with the doors being opened to such a 
| body of men either, provided afi are admit- 
ted. ‘Phe damning gnilt of the church Hes 
in giving facilities for the promotion of pro- 
slavefy sentiments, and setting themselves 
| against the advocacy of anti-slavery senti- 
|ments. Icare nothing for professions and 
| 











d; we think religi 
‘suffered already by the crimes committed 


crimes is the first step towards remedyin 

the evil. We think it is the slave-holding, 
and sjavery-sanctioning churches and minis- 
ters that injure religion; and that the aboli- 
tionists are the mer who are stopping the 


You are afraid of losing popularity if you 
join the abolitionists. We think you will 
lose your popularity if you do nof join with 
them, unless you begin to work as you ought 
for freedom among yourselves. Think what 
you will, the people of this country will ei- 
ther have churches, and creeds, and minis- 
ters that are friendly to humanity, or they 
will have none. ‘Bhey will either have creeds, 
and churches, and minist 





the freedom and purity, the peace and the 


done with creeds and churches and ministers 
altogether. And they are right. Even the 
Bible itself would perish, if it were found at 
war with the freedom and the interests of 
mankind, And you will perish,—your in- 
fluence will vanish like the dew, and your 
names be a byeword of reproach and infamy, 


without endeavoring to free them. You will 
perish, or become a loathing to every man of 
worth and piety on earth, if instead of plead- 
ing for the slave, you plead for the ehapel-go- 
ing and sermon-preaching slave-holders.— 
You will perish, and be remembered only as 
pests and plagues, if you help the strong 
against the weak, the rich agatnst the poor, 
the oppressor against the oppressed, the ty- 





and for not co-operating with the agents’ o 
the Anti-slavery League, that those men 
have not given satisfactory proof of the or- 
thodoxy of their belief. We are afraid that 
this is only an excuse. If your objection 
were simply against working with heterodox 
characters in the great work of emancipation, 
why do you not unite and form an orth 
AnW-SYavery League? If while absenting 
—— from the meetings of the calhulic 
eague, you had been attending meetings of 
your own Anti-slavery League—if, while 
you were warning your friends against. lis- 
tening to the lecturers of the League, you had 
been lecturing in favor of abolition your- 
selves—if, while you were refusing to take 
partin the labors of the League, you had 
been laboring zealously among yourselves, 
we could have given yon credit for good mo- 
tives; but this has not been the case. You 
neither work with the League, nor without 
the League. You neither countenance the 
lecturers of the League, nor deliver lectures 
of yourown. Your tongues are silent, or 
speak only to abose the lecturers, Your 
pens are lying idle; you neglect the great 
work altogether. Your conduct, therefore, 
justifies us in suspecting, that your excuses 
are insincere, that your motives are not good. 
Again; you say you are concerned for the 
cause of God. ] 
God was never injured by éruth, and it ean 
never be supported by compromise. The 
cause of God is the cause of humanity; and 
the cause of humanity is the cause of God. 
The cause of sects and priesthoods, is only 
so far the cause of God, as they are devoted 


God and of humanity; the cause of Christ 
and of human liberty; the interests of reli- 
gion, and the interests of mankind, are one. 
Instead of injuring the cause of God by de- 
nouncing the slave-holding professors and 





fairest, the truest, the most striking and con- 
sistent exemplifications of the religion which 
you profess to preach, you are endeavoring 
to make odious amongst the people, by the 
falsest mistepresentations. You are not econ- 
tent with ing to perate with them; 
‘ou must use your influence in the most ob- 
Jeeionabe way to lessen the effect of their 
r, and to prevent the accomplishment of 
the great object to which they have devoted 
their lives. 
As to the reason which you assign for your 
refusing to co-operate with them, | cannot re- 
them as creditable either to your heads, 





or to your hearte. You say these men, are 

churches that are slave-holders, they say lit- | not orthodox. Whatthen? 1s it so certain 
tle or nothing of their virtues and excellen- | that orthodoxy is true, and that heterodoxy is 
cies. The of Leeds understand, | false, as to justify you in taking the truth of 
that many of the slave-holding minssiers and | the one, and the falsehood of the other for 
churches of America, are exceedingly exem- | granted in every case. But suppose it were 
hae respecis. They have been in- | settled, that the great principles of orthodoxy 
that are in general exceedingly | were true, and that the leading principles of 
orthodox in their opinions, and exceedingly | heterodoxy were false, is that a reason why 






their labors to promote 


‘om t call- 
and 
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you should refuse to co-operate with an he- 
terodox man for the emancipation of the 
slave? Some of the founders of the anti- 





revivals of corn-law league, and many of its most active 
n country. They have | 
slave-holding min- | could co-operate with them in their anti-corn- 
ion of . Jaw labors, pear em when the principles 

ea 


agents, were heterodox: yet many of you 


of the anti-corn-law ue nto be 
pular in the country. fees the friends 
and active lab io jon with Me- 
chanics’ Institutes are heterodox; yet occa- 
Nep me you can co-operate with them.— 
Nay more; it is a fact, that where your own 
interests are to So seemer’ be it, you are 
prepared to co-operate with men called 
terodox on any occasion, without a 
hesitation. Even now, if your house’ w 
on fire, and your wife and your ehildren 
of consumed in the flames, 
Sn nomena mer wand be sroteemed 
y youw 'e instead of one,a 
: dozen Paw? g SE, to your assistance, the 








gst the| Pp 


s of America, you would befriend 
and further it. Tostead of injaring the eanse 
of God by exposing the faults and inconsis- 
tencies of American professors and ministers, 
you are injuring it by your silence and inac- 
tivity. ‘The exposure and reproof of sin, ean 
injure no cause that 14 good and godly. To 
identify the cause of bet with slaveholdi 

and kid-napping,—to speak of the religion 


men who are guilty of the grossest eri 
as if it were the religion of eaven, 10 lath 
as ifthe churches and ministers 


mit the g wrongs against men, and of- 
fer the most fearful insults against God, as if 
they were the churches and ministers of 
Christ, is nothing less than blasphemy. 
Yoo talk as if your creeds, your churches, 
our ministers were to be secured, whatever 
omes of the slave. let me tell you, that 
the slave is of more importance than al] the 
creeds and churches and ministries upon 
earth. Theslave isa man, and the worth 
ofa man is infinite. The slave is a man, 
and we know nothing that is above man, 
nothing that is greater, nothing that is high- 
er, nothing that is more sacred or venerable 
than man, except God himself. However 
great the importance of your ereeds, your 
churches, your ministers may be, the impor- 
tance of man is still greater. Man is God's 
child; and nothing is more dear to God than 
man’s welfare. Man is God's image; and 
indignity offered to man, is indignity offered 
to God. Such is God's interest in man, that 





himeelf. All things 
feet; but man himself is put under no one 
but God himself. All things are made for 
man. The sun, the moon, the stars; the 
hills and valleys, the fountains and rivers, 


da 
fee Robey Spek 
of the a 
God's infinite providence, are all 
All things are made for man; while man is 
; made for none of them. The sabbath 





was 


' 


@ answer: the cause of 


to the interest of humanity. The cause of 


he considers what is done to man, as done to 
are put under man’s 


y and night, tho chataies eppeanty res tie. 


POS. 


fants ag the slaves. Already your rep- 
utation and your influence are on the decline. 
Already large masses of the people look upon 
you as their foes. Already they suspect you 
as leaning more to the side of the strong, than 
to the side of the weak in your own country. 
Already they begin too fee! as if the religion 
which i8 to bless them, must be somethin 
_ different from the religion which is preache 
from your pulpits; and that thecharch which 
is to aid them, is not the churches of which 
you are the guides. Already you have sunk 
in the estimation of multitud Your con- 
duct in connexion with your Evangelical Al- 
liance sank you in the estimation of many; 
and still you are sinking. And unless you 
make haste to amend; unless you prove your- 
selves the friends of your race, you will sink 
to rise ro more. 


I beseech you to consider fost position, 
and to begin to do your duty like men. Do 
not think me your enemy because I speak 
thus.; Iam an enemy to no man living. I 
am an enemy to nothing but to ignorance, to 
error,and to sin. Iam your friend; and my 
advice, if followed, cannot fail to do you good. 
I wish to see you honored; but I wish you 
| first-to be honorable. 1 wish to see you pow- 
erful; but I wish to see you first ewploying 
what power you already possess, for the good 
of your brethren. Do right; and honor, and 
influence will come as a matter of course in 
due time. Do right; and you then ally 
yourselves with God, and prosperity and 
blessedness are as sure as the almightiness 
and eternity of God himself. 

| iets 














COMMUNICATED. 
Notes from the Leeturing Field. 
New Lyme, March, 4th, 1849. 
At the close of my last, I stated that I 
would refer to the position of Mr. Keep and 
his church again. I do this because there 
lies at the bottom of that gentleman’s action 
a principle which is every where manifesting 
itself. The church at Litchfield claims to 
be anti-slavery par excellence. It has dis- 
solved all connection with slaveholders reli- 
4 lis mioister is an abolitionist o 
the veriest kind. These are its professions, 
—these are the professions of scores of other 
churches standing in the same position. I 
will say nothing of both church and preach- 
er voting for one of the most servile pro- 
slavery men this or any other country ever 
produced. Let that go. This church was 
opened before the election for political pur- 
poses. Men who could bow low enough to 
stump it for * the Northern man with South- 
principles,” were welcomed to its “ sacred 
desk,” and no defilement felt! The Metho- 
dist Protestant Church are bid welcome to 
hold its meetings within its walls. The cha- 
racter of which is well known. The church 
knows it. Mr. Keep knew it. And they 
‘knew jt to be unsurpassed in its love of sla- 


— 





4 


hettali 


in its name, and that the exposure of those | 


mischief, and rescuing religion from its foes. | 


3 that war with | Pe 
slavery and oppression, and help to promote | this church and pastor. How true it is that 
' a | these sepulchres (synagogues,) appear out- 
blessedness of mankind; or they will have | side all fair, and white, and clean, but inside, 


if you allow your brethren to be in bonds | 


| resolutions, if the life is at war with them.— 
| Mr. Keep says in his tract, * We are aware 
| that many churches have passed strong anti- 

slavery resolutions—and that many ministers 
| declare themselves to be anti-slavery, and 

denounce slavery in some sort, But while 
| stolen goods find a permanent depository in 
| my house, and the swindler is allowed free 
| ingress and egress, no prof of h ty 
| could satisfy a jury that I am nota partaker 
with a thief. It is a bad omen whena church 
finds it necessary, for self-defence, to append 
| to the communion cloth, and tq the pastor’s 
| coat, the label—the Slave’s friend. By their 


| fruits ye. shall know them.” So I say of 





| fall of dead men's bones, and living men’s 
| souls fettered and outraged, 
meetings in Litehfield, Mr. Keep stood by 
| the * Kicking” Ragan and the M. P. Church, 
| mies all her blood-guiltiness, praying with 
them, ehorling for them, and doing all that 
| he could to get upa revival of religion among 
them. If such men could put in the plea of 
ignorance, it would in no wise lessen their 
guilt in my opinion; but they cannot. Mr. 
Keep says, “The local church, or ecclesi- 
astical body, or the religious association 
which embraces slaveholders, is practically 
a christian body only in name. They are 
anti-christian. . . . such a ehurch, of 
course, is not to be recognized as the church 
of Christ.” 


How fearful the responsibility of a man 
who knows that a church is anii-Christ, to la- 
bor to make the impression that in his opin- 
ion people may trust to its teachings, join its 
communion, and extend its influence. ‘To 
be consistent with his writings and actions, 
Mr. Keep should pray— 


“0 Lord God, our Heavenly Father!— 
Thy church is the light of the world and the 
salt of the earth. ‘Thy church is made up of 
living witnesses to thy truth and love. There 
never was within its pale a tyrant, slaveliold- 
er, or oppressor; and “a church that con- 
tains such characters, is a christian church 
only in name.”’ “It is—no matter what its 
pretensions to piety or goodness—deep/y, 
luathingly wicked.” “The guilt of the 
churches and the recreancy of the pulpit, in 
reference to slavery, exceeds cunceplion.”— 
* The slaveholder is invincible only because 
the church pillows his head in her bosom.” 
Therefore, O Father, bring them to a speedy 
end, destroy their influence, and destroy them 
soon, Thy kingdom can never come jill 
these anti-christian churches are entirely 
sweptaway. Our Father, we are exceeding- 
ly anxious to see a revival of religion in this 
place. Thy dear children are praying for 
this; wilt thou not hear their prayers, and 
send them a speedy answer. In order to 
this, wilt thou bless the M. P. branch of thy 
church; may thy holy spirit rest updo me, 
thy servant, while I labor with them to pro- 
mote thy name. Oh, may sinners be con- 
verted ; may thy dear name be glorified in 
adding numbers to thy Zion. They are or- 
thodox, Father—they believe in the Trinity, 
and in endless torments, They may not be 
right in some minor matters, such as hold- 
ing a few slaves, and defending the system 
as divine, but this is a small matter compa- 
red with their love of souls. Revive, there- 
fore, we beseech thee, O Lord, revive thy 
work. Amen.” 


His anti-slavery leads him to labor with a 
slaveholding church, provided itis orthodox, 
while it forbids his laboring with an aboli- 
tionist for the overthrow of slavery, if he 
should happen to be heretical in his opin- 
ions. 

If the slave had none to depend opon but 
those who love creeds, churches, religion 
more than man, his would be a hopeless 
case; but, thank God, itis not so. I propo- 
sed, when | commenced this article, to have 
| written at large on the reason why ministers 
| generally refuse to co-operate with the anti- 
| slavery societies, but I shall not have room. 
| I will furnish one of the best articles on this 
subject I ever read, from the pen of Joseph 
| Barker, the great religious and political re- 
| former and republican of England. 








Several others of our meetings were very 





wery, in its zealous def of 
Having within its pale, both as members 
and ministers, hundreds of slaveholders and 
slavetraders—men who revel in blood and 
felis} on human hearts—who raise babies for 
the market, and to whose ears the wails of 
the frantic mother has no discordant sound. 


ils as Alexander McCain, who has received 
‘the written eulogy of that prince of tyrants, 





“John C. Calhoun, for his able Bible defence 


‘ 


Among which are found such incarnate dev- 


ing, especially that held at Granger, 
| which was large and good. A Miram Hill 
| undertook to defend the “ Union.” He talk- 
ed a good deal about his anti-slavery charac- 
ter, &c., a good deal more about nothing, and 
at last defended American slavery from the 
| New Testament, and the doty of the slave to 
be content in his situation. Poor fellow! he 
, was in a miserable fix—the whole meeting 
i him—his own conscience goading, 
,and myself endeavoring to show him bis 


During the | 


a 


‘wwe _—s 





likeness. 1am well satisfied with the labors 
of the past five or six weeks, thinking that a 
good work has been done for the slave. 

1 was not able to get to Wellington and 
Chardon in consequence of sickness. 
w. 


ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 
SALEM, MARCH 16, 1849. 


“| LOVE AGITATION WHEN THERE 13 CAUSE 
FOR IT —THE ALARM BELL WHICH STARTLES 
THE INHABITANTS OF A CITY, SAVES THEM 
FROM BEING BURNED IN THEIR BEDS - Eds 
mund Burke. 











<> Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


Henry Clay’s Letter on Slavery. 


It is even sos the dead politician Henry 
Clay has been moved—though not by the 
Holy Ghost—to write a letter upon slavery. 
The Whigs are of course delighted with it, 
and shower enough compliments upon the 
author to make him a/most forget he was not 
the nominee of the Philadelphia convention 
What especial! merit belongs to the letter we 
ate unable to perceive, except that the wri- 
ting of it is some evidence of the growing 
power of the anti-slavery sentiment, Were 
it Garrison-like or Calhoun-like we could 
more respect the writer; for there is a bold- 
ness, a sineerity and a directness about the 
productions of both Garrison and Calhoun 
that commend them to every one who ad- 
mires manliness. But Clay has won, and 
worthily wears the titleof Te Great Com- 
Promiser, and his letter on slavery will not 
injuriously affect his reputationas such. He 
is highly commended for avoiding extremes 
—for being neither ultra preeslavery nor altta 
anti-slavery ; his position, we presume, muclt 
‘ resembling that of the Independent Irish can- 
didate, who, anxious to secure the votes of 
the moderate of both parties, declared his 
determination to go to extremes with neither, 
but to steer a middle course between right 
and wrong. 

The missive is addressed to the editor of 
the * Cincinnati Chronicle,” and was writ- 
ten in reply to a question as to what he re- 
garded the proper action to be taken by the 
approaching Convention in Kentucky, in re- 
lation to the abolition of slavery in that 
State. Inthe commencement of the letter 
he says, ; 

1 am aware that there are respeciable 
persons who believe that slavery is a 
blessing ; that the institution ought toex- 
ist in every well organized society, and 
that it is even fuvorable to: the preserva- 
tion of liberty. Happily, the number 
who entertain these extravagant opinions 
is not very.great, and the time would be 
uselessly occupied in an elaborate refuta- 
tionofthem. I would, however, remark, 
that if slavery be fraught with these al- 
leged benefits, the principle on which it 
is maintained, would require that one 
portion of the white race should be re- 
duced to bondage to serve another por- 
tion of the same race, when black sub- 
jects of slavery could not be obtained, 
and that in Africa, where they may en- 
tertain as great a preference for their 
| color as we do for ours, they would be 
| justified in reducing the white race to 
slavery, inorder to secure the blessings 
which that state is said to diffuse. 

An argument in favor of reducing the 
African race to slavery, is sometimes de- 
rived from their alleged intellectual infe- 
riority tothe white races; but if this ar- 
gument be founded in fact, (as it may be, 
but which I shall not now examine,) is 
would prove entirely too much. It would 
prove that any white nation which had 
made greater edvances in civilization, 
knowledge avd wisdom than another 
white nation, would have a right to re- 
duce the latter to a state of bondage. — 
Nay, further, if the principle of subjuga- 
tion founded upon intellectual superiori- 
ty be true, and be applicable to races and 
nations, what is to prevent its being ap- 
plied to individuals? And then the wi- 
sest man inthe world would have a right 
to make slaves of all the rest of maa- 
kind! 

If, indeed, we possess this intellectual 
superiority, profoundly grateful and 
thankful to HIM who has_ bestowed it, 
we ought to fulfil all the obligations and 
duties which it imposes ; and these would 
require us not to subjugate or deal un- 
justly by our fellow men who are less 
blessed than we are, but to instruct, wo 
jmprove and to enlighten them. 

Does Henry Clay mean what he here de- 
clares? He intimates that the doctrine of 
the Calhoun school, that slavery is a bles- 
sing and favorable to the preservation of lib- 
erty, is extravagant and unsound. And yet 
slavery exists at Ashland! 1s it there a bles- 
sing oracurse? Is its tendency there to 
| Preserve liberty or to destroy it? If Henry 
Clay believes slavery to be a curse, then is 
he knowingly, intentionally carsing himeelf, 
Kentacky and the nation. If he believes it 
to be destructive to liberty, then is he a trai- 
tor to freedom. He is practising the doc- 
trines of the Calhoun school, while pretend- 
ing to oppose them ; and the plan of prospec- 
tive emancipation he proposes, and which 
could not possibly effect the condition of his 
own slaves until the hand which locked the 
fetters upon their limbs is cold in death, 
ought not to cause a single one to forget that 
he holds, and designs to hold as long as he 
lives, some sixty of his equalebrothere. It 
is the present enslaved gencration whose fet- 








ters should be stricken off; and whatever 


may be done to prevent -kidnapping a score 
or two of years lrence, the kidnappers of to- 
day should be first fooked afters and this, 
for very obvious reasons Henry Clay does 
not propose to have done. 

The plan he submits is briefly this :—That 
the fitst generation of slaves born after 1860 
shall be free at twenty five years of age—not 
free as Henry Clay is free, but free to be 
hired out by the State for three years in order 
to raise means to earry them to Africa. And 
that the second generation shall be free at 





is twenty four years, eleven months, three 
| Weeks and six days old, you tan sell him to 
_ the slavetrader, and let the balance of his 
| lite be used up in Alabama or Louisiana, — 
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that if there are those who are opposed to it 
and yet live under its Jaws, and enjoy the 
protection of its power, they should be com- 
pelled to aid in its supports and that such 





But even if this is not done, the slavehold 
has consolation yet in store, for the former 
| Embodiment of Whig principles, now -the 

Ghost of the Embodiment, assures them, 
| ‘* Most of the evils, losses and misfortazes of 
| hurhan life have some compensation or alle- 
viation,’’ and therefore the evil, loss, or mis- 
fortane of ceasing to rob men whom you 
| have plondefed for twenty five years, will be 





birth, on condition that they shall not be ex- compensated of alleviated as set forth in his 
ectlypfree, but be apprenticed for twenty one | joier, the first item of which is OS gelling 
years, and then hired out for thrée years, as | +) of thé negroes! 

their parents before them to procure means | We have said enough about this letter — 
to pay for their transportation to Liberia. ‘phose who wish to _see it entire, will pto- 


This is the gist of Henry Clay’s great and 
‘benevolent plan—a plan selfish in its incep- 
tion and inhuman in its op , one which 
is eminently worthy the President of the 
American Colonization Society, and is de- 
signed to promote the ends of that Society. 
And although he pretends to look upen slave- 
ty a8 an evil and a curse, and cantingly talks 
of the obligations and duties which the su- 
perior intellect of the whites—if they possess 





bably be able to find it in most of the papers, 
but as it contains nothing very new in the 
plan it proposes, and discusses propositions, 
the injustice, inhumahity, and impracticabi- 
‘ lity of which abolitionists have long since 
| demonstrated, and moreover as ft einanates 
from one whose name is no longer the spell 
of power-it once was, we have come to the 
conclusion that three columns of our paper 
can be occupied with more important mattrr, 





—ingelte epon them in relation to the eon) 44 have therefore only extracted and said 
dition of the slaves; yet he regards slavery enough to give an {dea of its general charac- 
asa far less evil than free negroes, for he 1... 
says, | be - 
‘The colonization of the frée blacks, as) Cnvnen Rares at Bristor.—A num- 
they successively arrive, from year, to ber of Dissenters having refused to pay 
year, at the age entitling them to freedom, | the rates in St. Stephen’s parish, they 
CONSIDER A CONDITION ABSOLUTELY IN-| were summoned before the magistrates 
_DISPENSIBL&. Wursout it, | sHoutp BE| on Saturday. One of the defaulters, Mr. 
UTTERLY OPPOSED TO ANY SCHEME OF £- | Matthews, printer, on being asked the 
MANCIPATION. reasons for his non-payment, replied, ‘ht 
Here peeps out the cloven foot. Give us is not with me a matter of pounds, shil- 


Pie ; | lings, and pence, but one of conscience. 
‘colonization ot eternal slavery! Promise to 1'"8* Foot 
carry the hated negroes org presence, | I deny the rm of any man or body of 
guile Will Ubetsinthemecnct ecw, bet ate | men to cornpe me to pay expenses con- 
rata bas. Shag ethic eel nected with their mode of worship. It is 
RAEA SPR EERER SeneER. an infringement of my right to worship 
Emancipation, whether immediate or pros-| God asI please. Why don’t these men 
pective, has always been a great bugbear to | pay their own expenses? They are a- 
the South. The very word is suggestive of ble to do it if they would. Iam a Dis- 
loas of property; but if they could be convin- Ser from the Establishment. I regard 
ded Werould be pecanlarily profitable W free | 2° of their doctrines erroneous, and 


4 ‘ | their practices unjust.” He also mention- 
their slaves, they would feei far less objection ied ‘ala, on a former occasion, goods to 


to doing it; and those who speak of emanci- | the yalue of £6 were scized for a rate of 
pation would be less odious, Henry Clay! 11s, 8d. ‘They were sold, and then a 
is evidently anxious to convince slaveholders bill of 9s. was sent him as still owing to 
Vhat they have nothing to fear from his plan the churchwardens! The Bench re- 
of emancipation, as witness the extract which minded him that they were the adminis- 
follows: trators, not the makers of the law. The 


due w dered 10 be paid.— 
That the system will be attended with | Londen Seanivan, eee eee z 


some sacrifices on the part of slavehold- | | : 
cts, Which are to be regretted, need not The above is only one of the many acts of 
be denied. What great and beneficial | oppression which the Established Church of 
enterprise was ever accomplished with- | England has been gui!ty of, and we are glad 


eee 


out risk and sacrifice? _ But these sacri- 
fices are distant, contingent, and incon- 
siderable, Assuming the year 1860 for 
the commencement of the system, all 
slaves born prior to that time would re- | 
main such during their lives, and the | 
personal loss of the slaveholder would be | 
only the difference in value of a female | 








that the practice of extorting church rates 
from Dissenters is becoming more and more 
odious to reflecting minds both in and out of 
the State Church. The controversy in re- 
gard to the justice of exacting them, has 
been of long continuance, and will not cease 
until they have been abolished, until men 


slave whose offspring, if she had any, are no longer compelled to pay for the sup- 
born after the first day of January, 1860, | port of a faith they reject, and religious free- 
should be free at the age of twenty five, dom is better anderstood than now. To us, 
or should be slaves for life. In the mean | who live in a land where no particular form 
time, if the right to remove or sell the of christianity is avowedly recogniaed as the 


slave out of the State, should be exerci- | established church, where no sect is permit- 
sed, that trifling loss would not be incur- | 


ved. Ghat tee the eon- | ted to exact contributions for its support from 


mencement of the system, would lose 
the difference in value between slaves. 
for life and slaves until the age of twenty | 
five. He might also incur some incon- | 
siderable expense in rearing from their | 
birth, the issue of those who were to be 
free at twenty five, until they were old 
enough to be apprenticed out; but as it 
is probable that they would be most gen- | 
erally bound to him, he would receive | 
some indemnity for their services, until. 
they attained their majority. | 
Most of the evils, losses and misfor- 
tunes of human life have some compen- | 
sation or alleviation. The slave holder | 
is generally a land holder: and [| am} 
persuaded that he would find, in the aug- 
mented value of his land, some, if not full | 
indemnity for losses arising to him from 
emancipation and colonization. He wo’d 
also liberally share in the general bene- 
fits accruing to the whole State. from the | 
extinction of slavery. These have been 
so often and so fully stated, that] will not, | 
nor is it necessary to dwell on them ex- | 
tensively. They may be summed up. 
in afew words. We shall remove from. 
among us the contaminating influences | 
of a servile and degraded race of differ- 
ent color; we shall enjoy the proud and 
conscious satisfaction of placing that race | 
where they can enjoy the great blessings , 
of liberty, and civil, political and social | 


those who reject its doctrines, it is difficult 
to understand upon what ground the Church 
of England bases so monstrous a claim, as 
the right to compel all, of whatever faith, to 
aid in its maintenance. 

Perhaps it is urged that the existence of 
the Established Church is as necessary to the 
preservation of private morality, as is the ex- 
istence of the Established State necessary to 
the preservation of public order—that each 
of these organizations have their separate and 
independent spheres of action, yet each har- 
moniously co-operating with the other, and 
together furnishing all the safeguards to s8o- 
ciety which it needs. 

Perchance it is said that the Established 
Church is a form of religious government 
which wise and good men deem necessary 
for the well-being of the people—that as it 
has been sanctioned by the majority, those 


| who are opposed to it should leave the coun- 


try in which it has been instituted, if they are 
not willing to eontritute to its support, espe- 
cially as it throws the arm of its proteetion 
around them, and shields them from the im- 
morality which would otherwise like a flood 
overwhelm and destroy them. 

It may be asserted, that to refuse to sup- 
port the Established Church would introduce 
anarchy and confusion, that there would be 


equality; we shall acquire the advantage , * Many religious governments as there were 
of the diligence, the fidelity and the con- | Feligious faiths, and that even now the exist- 
stancy of free labor, instead of the care- ence of Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, 
lessness, the infidelity, and the unsteadi- | Quakers, Mormons, Unitarians and others, is 
ness of slave labor: we shall elevate the an earnest of the awful results that would en- 
character of white labor, and elevate the | sue if yet greater liberty was allowed, fore- 
social condition of the white laborer : shadowing the yet more rapid spread of infi- 
augment the value of our lands, improve delity in ite various forme 

the agriculture of the State, attract capi- w het’ : h 

tal from abroad to all the pursuits of com- phewerenig &- f oo ane, in Seeeewe 
merce, manufactures and agriculture : | the defenders of the Established Chureh 
redressing, as far and as fast as we pru- would present, but we can conceive of none 
dently could, any wrongs which the de- | better; and however sound they might ap- 
cendants of Africa have suffered at our pear to the advocates who use them, to an A- 
hands, and we should demonstrate tho! merican they seem absurd when applied toa 
sincerity with which we pay indiscrimin- _teligious establishment, Yet Americans can, 
pry» “abead great cause of liberty and when it suits their purposes, do use sim- 
; buma Y . ilar arguments, making quite as unjust an ap- 

How exceedingly ingenious his philan- plication of them. 

throphy! Slaveholders might possibly sus-| They affirm that the existence of the Es- 
tain a trifling loss, by emancipating at twen- | tablished Government of this land is neces- 
ty five years of age the slaves born after | sary for general security; that it was estab- 
1860; but then, says Henry, you need not lished by great, wise, and good men; that a 











| are hists and Jacobins who would, if 
they had the power, introduce as bloody 
se¢enes as France ever witnessed. , 
There are Dissenters in America as well 
as in England—Dissenters from the State 
Establishment here, as from the Chureh Bs- 
tablishment there. They hold that the Goya 
ernment ts erroneous in some of its doctrines, 
and unjust in some of its practices s and that 
it has no right to require allegiance from a 
tan because he happens to be born under its 
jurisdiction, or compel him to pay expenses 
connected with its mode of administering 
justice. They hold that those who choose 
to have such a form and administration of 
government, should pay the expenses of 
their own organization, and not meanly use 
theif numerical power to compel those whe 
are opposed to the Establishment to pay. 


ceptible of demonstration that men have as 
good, if not a better right to establish on co- 
ercive principles a Charch govetnment as a 
Civil government; that if either are necessa- 
ty to the welfare of man, it is the former.— 
And it is to be hoped that those who applaud 
the Engli#h Dissenters for the stand they 
have taken against Ecclesiastical opp ion, 
will not cond the Di of this land 
for their denunciation of Govermental oppres- 
sion. 

Withdrawal from the Established Charch 
of England, is based on the same principle 
as withdrawal from the Established State of 
America, though the former eclaiins a more 
Divine origin—a more express sanction of 
heaven than does the latter. Another differ- 
ence is, that the Church of England, while 
exacting Church-rates from the Dissenters 
does not insist that they owe it allegiance, 
but the American government claims both 
State-rates and allegiance. The English 
Dissenter does not feel that he must leave his 
native land because an Established Church 
sits in authority there; nor does the Ameri- 
ean Dissenter feel that he should forsake his 
country because an Established State holds 
jurisdiction there, 

Loyal Americans condemn the Established 
Church, but justify the Established State; 
but are they not both based upon the same 
principle, both compelling men to give of 
their substance to support organizations to 
which they are opposed? . 











The Last Day of Congress. 


had so great a desire to benefit the people, 
that they extended the last session beyond 
the limits provided by law, doing up some of 
their business on Sunpav, the 4th of March, 
We presume their desecration of the day 
will be overlooked by the conservators of 
public morals, seeing that they who did the 
deed were all Honorable men; but wo to the 
poor lads who attempt to sell on Sunday a 
record of what Congress did on Sanday— 
they must suffer the penalty of the violated 
law. 

Congress adjourned without giving territo- 
rial governments to California and New 
Mexico; so that the question whether slave- 
ty shat! be permitted or prohibited there, is 
yetan open one. We suppose we ought to 
feel very thankful for this, and look upon it 
as an evidence that there is yet a little man- 
hood left among the northern members. 

Several members paired off during the last 
day, bat notin the way that is considered 
most reputable. 

Foor, of Mississippi, was moved to shake 
his fist in the face of Cameron, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who therenpon returned it with a biow, 
Means, of Virginia, and Gippines, of Ohio, 
also had a difficulty, though whether blows 
passed between them the record saith not,— 
There was also a triangular scuffle between 
Jounson, of Arkansas, Ficxuin, of Hlinois, 
and Ince, of Alabama. Johnson called Fick- 
lin **@ damned puppy,” and Inge strack him 
with a cane on the forehead, causing the 
blood to dow ; and some other striking and 
pushing was exhibited by the parties. Soon 
after this episode, the second session of the 
Thirtieth Congress did, on Sunday morning, 
adjourn sine die. 

hater 
Taylor's Cabinet, 
It appears, has been recast, in consequence 
of some to whom offices were first offered, 
declining to accept ; the following have since 
been appointed by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate : 

Secretary of State—Joun M. Cayton, of 
Delaware. 

Secretary of the Treasury—W». M. Mer- 
rot, of Pennsylvania. 

Secretary of War—Geo. W. Crawrorp, 
of Georgia. 

Secretary of the Navy—W=a. B. Pagston, 
of Virginia. . 

Secretary of the Home Department—Tpo- 
mas Ewine, of Ohio. 

Postmaster General—Jacos Cotiametr, of 
Vermont. 

Attorney General—Reverpy Jounson, of 
Maryland. 

0 A Bill has been introduced in the 
Virginia House of Delegates, entitled “A 
bill to protect the property of married wo- 
men.” 

This is good as far as it goes; but would 
it not be well for some of the members to in- 
troduce a bill to protect the property and per- 
sons of the unmarried women who are now 





peur even this trifling loss; when your slave | vast majority of the people sanction it; and 


deprived uf such protection by statute Jaw? 


ww w 


State Rates, or Taxes. Webelieve it is sus- 


, | ty and i 
It appears that both branches of Congress | Coming 


» Liverany Paorits.—Macauley, the author 
of the recently published history of England, 
Teceives feom his publisher anannual income 
of $3000 for ten years, for the use of the 

Gopyright of the two first volumes of his work 
fot that tixffe. Fortune is more propitivus to 

, than to those of his brethern who have 
lived neglected, an? in poverty—suffered to 
die of starvation by those who afterwards 
raised monuments te their memory. 


~ Extravacant.—The support of the pau- 
pets of New York costs the city /en duflars a 
head pet week! One of the papers suggests 
the propriety of having them boarded at the 
Astor House, where they would be handsome- 
ly cared for for seven dollars a week. Should 
this suggestion be adopted, the authorities 
weuld probably mise some of the corporation 
dinners we have heard were spread so sump- 
fiously in the poot house. 





Garnovx vs. Barsavors.—John C, in his 
address to the South referred to the la- 
ible effects of emancipation in the Bri- 
tish, West Indies, speaking of it as a move- 
meat that had blighted their prosperity, as a 
cufse whose mark was deep and damning. — 
The inhabitants of those islands are proba- 
bly ae well acquainted with the results of 
emancipation as South Carolina himself. A 
late number of the ** Kingston Journal” (Ja- 
maica) says; 

“The athefed relationship between 
employer and laborer has brought about 
achange. The laboring population are 
now possessed of the privilege of keep- 
ing cate and all kinds of animals.— 
| Theie industry excels the most ardent 
anticipations. In many cases it amounts 
to absolute independence, which is shown 
to the fullest extent. It does not become 
us t@ inquire in what manner and by 
what special modes their industry is pow- 
erfully assisted. This is better under. 
stood by those who have dealings with 
thatclass. We counsel such persons to 
encourage, by every possible means, mor- 
ality among the laborers; if this is ef- 
feceally done, the way to industry is 
niadé, and ean never be closed.” 

Buiack Laws oF Iutnots.~-On the last 
day of the session of the Legislature of {11., 
the following resolution was offered, and laid 
upon the table by a vote of 30 to 20: 

Resolved, By the House of Representatives, 
the Senate concurring herein, that so much of 
the lawe of this State as apply to free people 
of color, (commonly called Black Laws,) are 
tyrannical, invidious and oppressive; and in 
theit,operation upon this weak, unfortunate 
and harmless class of people, do infinite inju- 
ustice, and that the same are unhe- 

statutes of a free, magnanimous, 
enlightened and Christian people; and that 
in the opinion of this General Assembly the 
same should be so modified, amended and al- 
tered as to relieve entirely free people of col- 
or from this signal injury and oppression, 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.S. T. Had not the type been distrib- 
uted, we could have furnished him with slips; 
but the money he sent would probably be in- 
sufficient to pay for setting up the article 
again, to say nothing of printing it. 

E. F.C. No room for him this week.— 
Money disposed of as reqvested. 

F. A, B.S. The article in question is en- | 
tirely too long for our columns, and could we 
publish it, would not be so interesting to our 
readers as narratives of a later date, We re- 
turn it by this mail, as the “Journal” is of 
the same opinion. 














From the New Concord Free Press, 


Colored Mission. | 


The New Orleans Presbyterian pub- 
lishes an extract of a letter from a@ minis- 
ter laboring in the Westera part of Lou- 
isiania, as follows : 

‘My colored mission, which is in and 
near this place, is in a prosperous situa- 
tion. Many of the colored children can 
repeat all the answers in the catechism, 
the ten commandments and many of our 
Sunday-school hymns. Several of the 
adults have professed religion, joined the 
oeey and have had their children bap- 
tized,” 

The, planters, in general, are pleased 
with this kind of oral instruction, and are 
very willing to contribute to the sustain- 
ing of the inissionaries among them.— 
One of our church members has made 
up his mind to give $100 per year for 
this good work. May the gospel prove 
a savor of life unto him and his servants. 
He exhorts them to faithfulness ; his la- 
dy leads in singing on the Sabbath, and 
his Overseer ofien joins in closing the 
meetings by prayer.’’ 

What a comment u American 
slaveholding religion! Glad are we to 
know that the poor omres slaves in 
the mission are permitted to have even 
the sound of the gospel. Who knows 
but that some or even many of those sons 
and nn of Ethiopia may stretch 
out theie nands to God, and be saved un- 
der these feans, even such as they are ? 
All things are possible with God. But 
oh! what a sad comment is this ex- 


tract4 
“Several of the adults have joined the 
church, and have had their children bap- 





tized.” Upon what nd did they 
make a” 1 have never 
read bible,—to them that is kept a 
sealed . How do they know its pre- 
cepts? Ovyes; ‘the planiers in general 
are’ with this kind of ora! instruc- 


tion.” * Give thom what they should 
have, instructions to enable them to read 





‘leads in singing on the Sabbat 
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would be broken, The spirit of that 
Book of Liberty would soon inspire their 
bearts with a love of liberty, which would 
manifest itself to the great danger of she 
master’s property. 

They “have had their children bapti- 
zed.” Among Presbyterians baptism im- 
plies certain vows—obligations on the 
part of the parents to perform certain du- 
ties to the child. But the laws of slave- 
ry prevent the parent from performing 
any ofthese. ‘The parént can come un- 
der no vows, as the child is not bis own, 
It would indeed, be a sirange kind of 
baptismal ceremony, 

Not much wonder the master can give 
$100 per year to this good cause, as 
thereby he is rendered more certain of 
retaining his property. Christian slaves | 
are always the most tractable, ‘This mis- 
sionary says :—the slaveholder—this pi- 
ous member of the church—-meets with 
thent, and exhots his servants to fhith- 
fulness. Qh! whata god-like exhorta- 
tion! “Servants, be obedient to your 
masier;"” “he exhorts jhem 10 faith- 
fulness.”’ Yes, and then. ros “lady 

” What 
a pious matron, and how sweet a clerk 
she must be! And then to make out the 
heaven-like trio, “the overseer joins in 
closing the meetings by prayer.” Joy 
to the world! The gospel will soon have 
done its desired work! See the pictare, 
This exhorting master, having purchased 
a “fine lov” of slaves for his sugar plan- 
tation, haying perhaps sundered as ma- 
ny families, or severed as many hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, as he has slaves up- 
on lis farm, whose bleeding hearts can 
give no expression in words—the lady, 
who has revelled in wealth and luxury 
on the fruits of the unpaid toi! of her do- 
mestics, having, during the six days of 
the weck, urged on her women servants 
1o hard labor, perhaps chastised them for 
slight offences, nor daring to instruct 
them even in the first rudiments of En- 
glish, that they migh® read God's word, 
or sing his praise intelligibly—and the 
overseer, whose hands are scarcely wash- 
ed from the blood of the poor cowhided 
slave, whom he has whipped at the mas- 
ter’s bidding,—all unite in worship; the 
master, exhorier; the mistress, leader 
in singing; and the overseer, leader in 
prayer, Whata sight) Whilst angels 
of mercy are looking dowa with Pegg 
cency and compassion y, the poor 
beeri-brokes or benig heathenized 
slave, who, in the honesty of his soul, 
forgives the cruel wrongs of bis oppres- 
sors, and with joy hears the wie of the 
cross, demons, are laughing and rejoicing 
at the mock religion of these dealers in 
“slaves and souls of men’’—these tnsk- 
masters, cradle-robbers and baby steal- 
ers,”’ whose hands are reeking with the 


nite in prayer! Is this christianity ?— 
Are robbing men, women and children 
of all thatis dear to humanity and sacred 
to the christian, during six days of the 
week, and then singing, exhorting and 
praying with them on the seventh, reli- 
gion? We say, is this religion? No! 
it is the service of the Devil, demonism 
—a blasphemy against the God of Heav- 
en! “Pare religion, and undefiled be- 
fore God and the Father, is this, to visit 
the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 


blood ef the slaves, with whom they u- Bs Fish, -1,00 ; 





tion, and to keep himself unspoued from 
the world.” Pure religion, is ‘to loose 
the bands of wickedness, to undo the 
heavy burdens, to let the oppressed go 
free, and to break every yoke.” 


The South ia favor of Abolishing Sla- 
very Merchandise. 


We think our southern friends in Con- 
gress have been unnecessarily hasty and 
sensative, in relation to the efforts which 
have been made to abolish the great na- 
tional slave mart at Washington. The 
Calhouns, Berriens, Yulees, and Footes, 
in connexion with gentlemen exclusive- 
ly engaged in this unhallowed traffic in 
human flesh, should have hesitated a 
moment, and reflected upon their recom- 
mendation of disolving the Union upon 
the pretence that the project was a direct 
insult to the South, and an attempt to 
meddle with their domestic arrange- 
ment. 

The inhuman barter and sale of men, 
women and children, and making mere 
merchantable commodities of them, is 
equally abhorred atthe South, amo 
the considerate inhabitants, as it is wit 
us. More than forty years ago, some of 
the southern States made it a constitu- 
tional inhibition. In the Constitntion of 
Georgia, Art. 4, Sec. 11, it is declared. 
“That there shall be no future importa- 
tion of slaves into this State from Afri- 
ca, or any foreign place, after the first 
day of October next, (1798."’) 

Article 7, Sec. 1, of the Kentucky 
Constitution, declared that ‘The Gen- 
eral Assembly shall have full power to 
prevent slaves being brought into this 
State, as MERCHANDISE.” 

The Constitution of Mississippi pro- 
hibits the traffic, as follows: “ The in- 
troduction of slaves into this State, as 
MeRcHANDISE, or for sale, shall be pro- 
hibited from and afer the first day of 
May, 1833.” 

In this State it was not left optional 
with the 





— actual seulers from purchas- 
ng slaves in any State, and bringing them 
into Mississippi for their individual use, 
afier the year 1645.” 

This was a noble effort, in Senator 
Foote’s own State, to prevent the impor- 





the bible for themselves, and the spell 


tation of slaves. The evil was one of | 
‘ 


sufficient aggravation,in having slavery 
amongst them without any increase by 
means of importation. 

Alabama, too, inserted a clause in het 
Constitution, ia these words: The Gen+ 
eral assembly shall have full power to 
prevent,s/aves from being brought into 
the State as merchandise.” f 

Missouri also accorded with the popus 
lar feeling, by inserjng ia her fundamen 
tal code a similar enactment :—“Thy 
General Assembly ‘shall have power 1 
epee the igs uction of any slave for 
the purpose of speculation, of as is 
cle pan or aerckaniion sso 

Young Arkansas, too, engrafied in het 
Constitution the following proviston — 
The General Assembly shall have power 
to prevent slaves from being brought into 
this State as merchandise,” 

Iv is perfecily evident, by refering to 
the few extracts ebove quoted, that the 
members of Congress who manifested. 
such rentesta) herror at the py 
tion of Mr. Got’s resolution and. Mr. 
Edward's bill, did not actin Lf 
with the will of a majority of their soath= 
ern constijuents,. Is the traffic ine, 
human, less horrible, if i 
Washington, than in the Aah en> 
tucky, Mississippi, Missouri or Alabama ? 

hy are pens and slave auctioneers less 
respectable in the District of Columbia, 
at the seat of government, than at 
Louis, Natchez, or par Wait Is 
traflic considered more disreputable in 
the midst of entire stevesholders, then at 
Washington, where nine tenths of the 
citizens, members and stringers, aré ad« 
vocates and possessors of Free Soil 1— 
eee Hen is absurd, ridiculous, 
ous! And we confidently believe, that 
seven eighths of the southern popalation 
would vote to morrow in favor of ‘abol- 
ishing the traffic in the District. 

Although the proposition of Mr. Got 
may be eonsidered as being oer 
disposed of for the present, still, as the 
same idea, is involved in Mr. Edward's, 
bill, there is yet hope that the House 
wil! be brought to its final consideration, 
The chances are in its favor in the House, 
and we have very gratifying reasons for 
believing that it will receive the favorg: 
ble consideration of a majority of 
Senaie.—N. Y. Globe. 


Marriep—-On the 4th of March, Mr, J. L. Dieke 
ERSON to Miss ELLEN CLARK, both of Wadsworth, 
Medina County, Ohio. 
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Treasurer’s Receipts. 

The Treasurer has received the fole - 
jowing on pledges and by donation since 
his last acknowledgement, December 20, 
1848, Se 

J. M. Morris, 83,00; Wm. B. Trish, 
5,00; Erastus Case, 60 cents; Hearlin 
Case. 60 cents; Abigail Whinery, 1,00; 
aleb Greene, 1,00; 
D. Howell Hise, 7,50; Jesse Seou, 1,00; 

. W. Scou, 60 cents; Eyre Scott, 50 | 
Robert Hewson, 1,124; R. Jad- 
win, 50 cenis; Wm Ingersol, Sen., 60. 
cents; Albian Nichols, 50 cents; James 
Atkinson, 50 cents; Wm. R. Richardson, .. 
374 cents; Marshall Inge 50 cents; 
James D. Townsend, 1,00 ; rig P 
and wife, 3,00; John Brown, 7,00;— 
Friends, per John Brown, 62} cents; 
Elisha Erwin, 1,00; Benjamin Knight, 
76 cents; Robert Roby, 26 cenis; Thos 
mas Buzby, jr. 1,00; 


cents ; 


1,00; Jonathan N. Swayne, 3,00; Thoe 
mas W. Bishop, 60 cents; Sarah Arm- 
strong, 50 cents, T, E 
Sarah Galbrath, 1,00; Edward P. Galbrath 
50 cents; Matilda E. Galbrath, 50 cts: 4 
W.L. Nelson, 25 cents; Thos, Rhodes, 
3,00 ; Christian Hackett, 50 cents ; Lew- 
is Chatfield, 1,60; Thomas Donaldson, 
23,75; John H. Chapman, 1,00; John 
Grant, 1,00; George Garretson, 6,00 ; 
Mary B. Townsend, 5,00; William Mes 
redith, 2,60; John L. Meredith, 1,00; 
Jacob Millersack, 25,00; A. F. Keith, 
1,00; James Miller, 1,00; Jacob Ness, 
1,00; Lydia Irish, 3,50; B. S. Jones, 
7,50 ; Ridgway Haines, 50 cents; Sarah 
Haines, 59 cents. 
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Geo. Slatter, Cool : $1 00— 
Henr’a Hambleton, Rassellville, 1 at 
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Joseph Duttan,'Hanover, 1 tote 


Joseph Grissell, New Garden, 

David Cogsville, Garretsville, 

H. D. Cogsville, “ 

A. Udal, “ 

A. Joiner, “ 

Sarah Ann Kirk, Chesterfield, 

Lemuel Merrifield, Sullivan, 

Jas. Saxby, 

James Smith, Lowelville, 

Polly Bissell, Cuitsville, 

Calvin. Neloon, Sprig. port 

vin Nelson, Sp 

bn 5 an Dotes — 
oseph Wilson, “* 

Dr. Alexander Reed, Xenia, 

J. Doud, Atwater, 
KE. F. Curtis, O 
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iny Roby, 1,005 - 
Horatio Roby, 1,00; Sisson Meredith 


Vickers, 3,00; - 
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therefore be supplied ' 
Manble and expenne of tending Est ~~ ; 
Phonographic Class Book, 37$ cts. 
” ic Reader, 25.4% 5 
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- POETRY. 


From the National Era. 
IMPROMPTU qui. 
RECEIVING AN EAGLE'S 
we FROM LAKE SUPERIOR. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 

All day the darkness and the cold ~ 

Upon my heart have lain, 
Like shadows on the winter sky, 

Like frost upon the pane ! 





But now my torpid ge wakes, 

. And, on thy Bagle’s plume, 

Rides forth, like Sinbad on his bird, 
Or witch upon her broom! 


Below me roar the rocking pines, 

' Before me spreads the Lake, 

Whose long and solemn sounding waves 
Against the sunset break. 


I hear the wild Rice-Eater thresh 
The grain it has not sown; 

I see with flashing scythe of fire 
The prairie harvest own ! 


I hear the far-off voyager’s horn ; 
- 1 see the Yankee’s trail— 

His foot on every mountain pass, 
. On every stream his sail. 


He’s whittling round St, Mary’s fall’s, 
Upon his loaded wain; 

He's leaving on the Pictured Rocks 
His fresh tobacco-stain. 


I hear the mattock in the mine, 
The axe-stroke in the dell, 

The clamor from the Indian lodge, 
The Jesuits’ chapel bell! 


I see the swarthy trappers come 
From Mississippi’s springs ; 
And war chiefs with their painted brows, 
_ And crests of eagle-wings. 


Behind the scared squaw’s birch canoe, 
The Steamer smokes and raves ; 

And city lots are staked for sale 
Above old Indian graves. 


By forest, lake and water-fall, 
1 see the peddler’s show; 

The mighty mingling with the mean, 
The lofty with the low. 


1 hear the tread of pioneers 
Of nations yet to be; 

The first low wash of waves where soon 
Shall roll a human sea. 


The rudiments of empire here 
Are plastic yet, and warm ; 
chaos of a mighty world 

Is rounding into form! 


Each rude and jostling fragment soon 
Its fitting place shall find— 
taw material of a State, 
ts muscle and its mind ! 


And, w still, the star which leads 
The New World in its train, 

Has tipped with fire the icy spears 
Of many a mountain chain. 


The snowy cones of Oregon 
fe wore on - my aB 
A fornia's golden sands 
"ison brighter in its ray! 


Then, blessings on thy Eagle quill, 
As, Gendertag far on widen 

I thank thee for this twilight dream, 
And Fancy’s airy ride. 


% welcomer than regal plume, 

hich Western trappers find, 

Thy free and pleasant thoughts, chance-sown. 
feathers on the wind. 


Thy symbol be the mountain bird, 

glistening quill I bold; 

Thy home the ample air of Hope, 
‘And Memory’s sunset gold! 


In thee let Joy with Duty join, 
And Strength unite with Love ; 

The Eagle’s pinions folding round 
The warm heart of the dove. 


So, when in darkness sleeps the vale 
Where still the blind bird clings, 
The sunshine of the upper | 
. Shall glitter on thy wings 





TRUTH AND FREEDOM. 


BY WM. D. GALLAGHER. 


On the that is immortal, 
We the rilliant promise see ;— 

* Ye shall know the Trotu, my poorer 
And its might shall make you free!” 


For the Taurn, then, let us battle, 
Whiatsoever fate betide! 
Loog the boast that we are Frremen, 
e have made and published wide. 


gs p> Aap be ays gs pore it, 
what not to ongs, 

bit patome a selfish action, 

_ That his fellow-mortal wrongs. 


He who seeks the Truth, and trembles 
At the dangers he must brave, 

Is not fit to be a Freeman— 
Smeg at best, is but a blave. 


pee bpd hears yw Dnngok ong A soar 
romptings under ban, 
Loud = Poast of ait that’s manly, 
But can never Be a Man. 


Friend, this daple lay who readest, 
Be not thou like unto them— 

But to Truth give utmost freedom, 
And the tide it raises, stem. 


Bold in speech, and bold in action, 
> forever '!—Time will test, 

Of the free-souled and the slavish, 

_ Which falfils Life's mission best. 


CrremMony—aAll that is considered neces- 





in religion and friendshi 
“Teatercvioke—Munt be fitied to the difer-|° 





ent of the individual's body. 
—A precious catacomb, wherein 
the A ihe deed who will never dies.” 
La Sn perp of a 
a rainbow 
wats ene teeotens by ite very infla- 

















THE NEWSPAPER. 


The old farm-house wore a quiet, plea- 
sant look, as the setting sun gilded its 
small windows, over which the luxuriant 
grape-vines were carefully trained. 








tle morocco-covered book in his hand, 
on which his attention had been fixed for 
the last half hour. He wasa man of 
‘method and order—old Richard Heath— 
and aside from his regular account books, 
which were kept with scrupulous care; 
he always set down in his litle book, in 
the simplest manner possible, all his ex- 
penses, (no very complicated account, by 
the way,) and ail he received during the 
year, “in the real metal,’ as he said, 
** not by way o’ trade.” 

This last account he had just reckon- 
ed up, and the result was highly satis- 
factory, if one might judge from the 
pleasant expression of his face as he 
wrned to his wife, and addressed her 
by her pretty old-fashioned name. 

“ Millicent,” said he, “ this has beena 
lucky year. How little we thought when 
we moved on to this place, twenty-five 

ears ago, that we should ever get five 
Lendeed a year on this rocky, barren 
farm.” 

“It does pay for a good deal of hard 
work,”’ waid she, “to see how different 
things look from what they did then.” 

“Now I’m going to figure up how 
much we've spent,”’ said Mr. Heath ;— 
“don’t make a noise with your knitten’ 
needles, cause it puts me out.” 

His wife laid down her knitting in per- 
fect good humor, and gazed out over the 
broad, rich fields of waving grain which 
grew so tall around the laden apple trees 
that they looked like massive piles of fo- 
liage. Hearing her own name thus kind- 
ly spoken, led her thoughts far back to 
the past; for after the lapse of twenty- 
five years, the simple sound of the name 
she bore in youth, means more toa wife 
than all the puling epithets of dearest, 
love, and darling, so lavishly uttered in 
a long-past courtship. 

Very pleasant was this retrospect to 
Millicent Heath. The picture of the 
past had on it some rough places, and 
some hard trials, but no domestic strife 
or discontent marred its sunny aspect.— 
‘There were smiling faces on it—happy 
children’s faces, without which no life 
picture is beautiful. Soft blue eyes 
shone with unclouded gladness, and 
wavy hair floated carelessly over un- 
written foreheads. She forgot for a mo- 
ment how they were changed, and al- 
most fancied herself again the young 
mother, and tiny hands stole lovingly 
over her bosom, and young heads Sacked 
there as of old. The iiiusion vanished 
quickly, and she thought of her young- 
est born, the reckless boy who had left 

her three years before, for a home on 
he sea. Once only had tidings reached 
her of the wanderer. The letter spoke 
of hardship and homesickness, in that 
light and careless way that reaches the 
mother’s heart, more surely than repin- 
ing and complaint. To know that he 
suffered with a strong heart, with noble, 
unyielding resolution, gave her a feel- 
ing of pleasure, not unmixed with pride. 

“He will surely come back,” mur- 
mured the affectionate mother to herself, 
“and I read the paper so carefully eve- 
ry week, that if it says anything about 
the ship Alfred sailed in, I shall be sure 
to see it—” 

“Mrs. Heath,” said her husband, in- 
terrupting her meditations somewhat 
rudely, ** we've spent thirty dollars more 
than usual this year; where can it have 
gone to?” 

“ The new harness,” suggested Mrs. 
Heath. * That don’t come every year, 
you know.” ‘ 

** Well, there's twenty dollars account- 
ed for.’’ 

“ We had the carriage fixed up when 
you bought the harness,’ continued the 
wife. 

“ Well, that was cight dollars; that’s 
twenty-cight dollars—that we don’t 
spend every year—bint the other two— 
where can they have gone?’ Glancing 
his eye hastily over the pages of the 
memorandum book, he continued : “ 1°] 
tell you what ‘tis—the newspaper cost 
just two dollars, and we can do without it. 

t isn’t any thing to eat, or drink, or 
wear. I don’tdo any thing with it, and 
you always lay it up chamber. It may 
as well be left out as not, and I'll stop 
my subscription right away.”’ 

“Oh,” said his wife, “ you don’t 
know much I set by the newspaper. 
always have a sort of glad feeling when 
I see you take it out of your hat and lay 
it on the kitchen mantelpiece, just as | 
do when some of the children come 
home. And when I’m tired, I sit down 
with my kniuing-work and read, (1 can 
knit just as fast when I’m reading) and 
feel so contented. I don’t believe Queen 
Victoria herself takes more solid comfort 
than I do, sitting by that east window of 
a summer afiernoon, reading my news- 
ee” 

** But you'd be just as well off without 
it,” answered her husband, for want of 


any thing wiser to say. 

“ [ never neglect anything else for my 
ay do 1?” asked its. Heath, 
m . 


“ No, I don’t know as you do,” answer- 
her ; “but it seems to me an 
extra like; I shall stop it ;”’ he added 
in a tone that showed plainly enough he 
to stop the conversation too. 
“T shall take the paper,” remarked 
his wife. “if | have wpren was hing 
to pay for it.” 





In} 


the open door sat the farmer, with a lit- | 


firmly that Mr. Heath noticed it, though 
| by no means remarkable for discernment 
in most matters. It sounded so different 
from her usual quiet “as you think 
best,’’ that he actually stopped a moment 
to consider whether it was awall likel 
she would do as she said. Mr. Hea' 
| was a kind husband, as that indefinite de- 
scription is generally understood; that 
‘is, he did not beat his wife, and always 
gave her enough to eat. More than this, 
he hada certain regard for her happiness 
| which made him already feel half asham- 
| ed of his decision, but like many other 
/men who have more obstinacy than wis- 
, dom, he could not bear to retract an 
thing, and above all, to be convinced he, 
was wrong, by a woman. 
| However, with a commendable wish 
't0 remove the unhappiness he had caus- 
led, he suggested that, **as the 
|were carefully saved, and as she had 
found them interesting, she could read 
*em all over again, beginning at January 
| and taking one a week, clear through the 
year—they would just come out ie 
he concluded, as if it were a singular 
' that they should do so. 
| Notwithstanding this admirable propo- 
| sition he still felt some uneasiness. It 
| followed himas he walked up the plea- 
| sant lane to the pasture, and it made him 
speak more sharply to the cows as. he 
was driving them home, to crop the grass 
where it looked the greenest and sweet- 
est on the sunny slope. It troubled him 
till he heard his wife call him to supper 
‘in sucha cheerful tone that he con- 
cluded she did’nt care much about the 
newspaper, after all. 

About a week after this, as Mr. Heath 
was towing one morning, he was sur- 
prised to see his wife come out, dressed 
as if for a visit. “ I’m going,” said she, 
“to spend the day with Mrs. Brown— 
I’ve left plenty for you to eat.” And so 
saying, she walked rapidly on. 

Mr. Heath thought of it just long enough 
to say to himself, * she don’t go visitin’ 
to stay ail day once a year hardly, and 
it’s strange she should go in haytime.” 

Very long the day seemed to him ;— 
to go in for luncheon, dinner and supper 
and have nothing to speak to; to find 
everything so still. ‘The old clock tick- 
ed stiller than usual, he thought; the 
brood of pretty white chickens that were 
always peeping round the door, had wan- 
dered off somewhere, and left it stiller 
yet; he even missed the busy clink of 
the knitting needles that was apt to put 
him out so, when he was doing any 
figuring. 

“I'm glad,’’ he said to himself, as he 
began to look dos:: the road at sunset, 
“* that Millicent don’t go a visitin’ all the 
time, as some women do—there, she is 
just coming.” 

* How tired you look,” said he as she 
came up; “ why did'nt you speak about 
it, and [’d have harnessed up and come 
after you.” 

“I’m not very tired,’’ she answered ; 
“but her looks belied her, indeed her 
husband declared she looked tired like 
for a day or two after. 

What was his amazement to see her 
go away the next Thursday, in the same 
manner as before, without saying much 
about it before she started. 

To his great dissatisfaction, every 
thing seemed that day to partake of his 
wife’s new propensity for going away 
from home. ‘A man don’t want cold 
feed in hay time,’’ grumbled he, as he 
sat done alone to dinner. In the same 
grumbling mood he recounted the mis- 
haps of the morning, which seemed to 
have been much after the manner sct 
forth in a certain legend of old time, for 
he embellishes his recital by allusion to 

“ The sheep’s in the meadow, 

The cow's in the corn.” 
adding that they would’at have been 
there if Mrs. Heath had been at home, 
because she would have seen ‘em before 
they gotin and hollered. She would 
have seen the oxen too, before they got 
across the river, and saved him the trou- 
ble of getting them back. But after tra- 
cing all these untoward events to her ab- 
sence, he said to himself consolingly, 
**] guess she wont go any more, for she 
always was a home body.’ 

Mrs. Heath did go again, though, and 
again, and the day she went for the 
fourth time, her husband 





‘stop this gadding.” Seated on the 
door step, in the shade of the old 
trees, he spent an hour, or two 
in devising ways and measures, talking 
aloud all the time, and having the satis- 
faction of hearing nobody dispute him. 
“ l’s hard to think of her geuin’ tobe a 
visitin’ woman,”’ said he, “ and it’s clear 
itain’t right.” “ Keep her at home,” 
I’ve read in the Bible, (old Richard’s 
Bible knowledge was somewhat confused, 
and his quotation varied slightly from 
the scriptural phrase “keepers at home.’) 
but it says too,” he added, with the wuth 
science of a sincere man, “ that husbands 
must set great store by their wives and 
po Yes well. pay ~~ Millicent ; 
"Lt harness up and go r her to-night, 
and comin’ home ha ary it py 
her, and tell her how bad it makeg ame 
feel; and if that don’t do, Ill—try some- 
thing else.” . 
In accordance with this raiseworthty 
resolution, he might 4 been seen 
about sunset hitching his horse at Mr. 
Brown's door; for, strangely enough, 
Mrs. Heath's visits had all been made at 
the same place. Going up to the door, 
he stopped in amazement at seeing his 
wife in the kitchen just taking off a t 
woollen wash-apron, and putting n 
her sleeves, which had been rolled up, 
as if for washing. He listened and heard 








Mrs. Brown, * It wont be so that I can 
do your washing again.” 

* It has been a great favor to have you 
do it while I've been so poorly,” an- 
swered Mrs. Brown, “‘and I’m glad to 
pay you for it. This makes four times, 
and here’s two dollars. ’Tis just as well 
that you can’t come again, for | think | 
shall be well enough now todo it my- 
self.” 

“ Two dollars—just the price of the 
newspaper! ’’ exclaimed Mr. Heath, as 
the truth flashed across him. Rather a 
silent ride home they had, till at last he 
said, “* | never was so ashamed.”’ 

* Of what?” asked his wife. 

‘* Why, to have you go out washin’. 
T ain’t so poor as that comes to.” 

* Well, I don’t know,” replied his 
wife, ** when a man is too poor to take a 
newspaper, his wife ought not to feel 
above going out washing.”’ 

Nothing more was said on the subject 
at that time, though some ill-feeling lin- | 
gered in the hearts ofeach. The “ mak- 
ing up,’’ was no mawkish scene of kiss- 
ig, embracing, and crying, such as ro- 
mance writers build their useless fabrics 
with, but as Mrs. Heath was finishing 
her household duties for the night she 
said quietly : 

“JT don’t think I did quite right, Rich- 
ard.” 

“T don’t think [ did, cith®r,” re- 
sponded the husband, and so the spark 
was quenched which might have become 
a scathing flame, blighting all domestic 
peace under their humble roof. 





At last the long voyage is almost end- 
ed and the sailors talk only of home 
now. They talk of those they are to 
meet, of the wives and children to whom 
their thoughts have so often wandered 
during these three years’ absence. They 
wonder if the young sailor, Alfred Heath, 
who lies so sick, will ever see his home 
again, and with their rough tones subdu- 
ed almost to gentleness, they speak of his 
anxiety to hear from his mother. 

He is so hopelessly ill that his heart is 
now where the worn spirit ever turns in 
its hour of bitterness, sorrow, or its ap- 
proach to the unknown land—to God and 
his mother. Faintly as his heart beats, 
it still throbs with earnest desire for life. 
Dim as his keen eye has become, he 
fancies it would brighten once more at 
the sight of his mother, and his failing 
mind be cleared could he lean on her 
breast. 

With folded hands the young sailor 
prays; his words are confused and indis- 
tinct to those who listen, but all clear, all 
earnest and plain are they to the Great 
Lisiener above. And when the stately 
ship has reached her destined port, and 
mingling voices are all around the sick 
sailor, his comrades bear him carefully to 
a home—a miserable home—but beuer 
to him than the rocking vessel in the 
midst of their sounding sea. ‘Now if I 
could see mother,’ he murmured to the 
strangers around him. 

She is siting by the vine-covered win- 
dow, patiently reading the shipping Jour- 
nal, and thinking meanwhile of her ab- 
sent boy; thinking itis time for him to 
return, and hoping he will never go to 
sea again. How quick the words catch 
her eyes—Arrived, ship Banner, Lovell. 

‘And it was a week ago; he could 
have been at home by this time; he will 
come to-night,’ she said joyfully, as she 
went to communicate the good news to 
her husband. 

They watched in vain that night, and 
then Mrs. Heath suggested what no moth- 
er ever failed to suggest, when the pro- 
longed absence of a child was unaccoun- 
ted for—the must be sick;’ and when 
night afier night passed, and they neith- 
er saw nor heard anything of Alfred, her 
anxiety would let her rest no longer.— 
‘We will go to him, or at least go where 
we may hear of him,’ and Mr. Heath, 
now anxious as herself, readily assented. 
Their simple preparations for the jour- 
ney were soon made and with heavy 
hearts they proceeded in search of their 
son, with little hope of gaining anything 
more satisfactory than definite intelli- 
gence of his death. 

It was a dark and rainy evening when 
they entered the city, and afier an hour 
spent in fruitless inquiries, they found 
the piace to which Alfred had been car- 


ror eed. Liule care had he received in the 


crowded boarding house. There was 
none of the neatness and order that shows 
better in a sick room than any where 
else. Rough hands had roughly tended 
him, and pale and death like as he look- 
ed, itseemed as if it mattered litle what 
care he had now. In the agony with 
which the parents bent over the uncon- 
scious sleeper, and marked the sunken 
cheek and wasted furm, there was but 
one ray of comfort; they could watch 
over him—they should not hear of his 
death with the sad thought that none but 
stranger hands had smoothed his dying 
pillow. 

The sufferer awoke from a troubled 
dream, to find his aching head supported 
by his father, and see his mother’s eyes 
resting on him with a look of unutterable 
tenderness. So faint was the smile of 
recognision with which he greeted them, 
that only a pareni’s eye could have 
caught the flitting expression. 

*Can’t live, can’t live,’ said the doctor 
with professional carelessness, as he en- 
tered the house next morning. 

‘But his mother has come,’ said the 
landlady. 

‘That aliers the case, he may get up 
again, answered the doctor, than whom 
none knew better how much a mother 
could do. 

But how frail seemed the thread that 
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MISCELLANEOUS. | This was not spoken angrily, but so| her say, as she took some moncy from held that young and promising life. For 


days it quivered and trembled with the 
lightest breath, and the mother tearfully 
prayed that it might not be broken. As 
gentle care and kindly watch as ever 
blessed a sick bed, had young Alfred 
Heath, and not in vain, gradually he grew 
better, and was able to talk with his pa- 
rents, and ask them how they chanced to 
come to him in that hour of need. 

‘It was in the newspaper,’ said Mr. 
Heath, ‘just three words in the paper told 
us that your ship had come. You 
didn’t come home, and so we came to 
see if you was sick. You'll sooon be 
well enough to go home, my boy. God 
be thanked,’ he added reverently, ‘for 
sending us to take care of you.’ 
Atlength Alfred was pronounced well 
enough to ride, and ina few days the 
pleasant old homestead gladdened in his 
sight. How beautiful it looked as the 
sun shone on the vines in which it was 


just purpling in the autumn sunshine. 

No one seemed so joyful as Mr. Heath, 
who after being gladdened by hearing 
Alfred say he would never go to sea a- 
gain, expressed his opinion of newspapers 
in general, and his newspaper in particu- 
lar, in this wise. 

‘I’m so glad, Millicent, that you took 
that paper, for J count a newspaper just 
the most necessary thing in a family.— 
We should never have had our boy 
here, strong and well, if it hadn’t been 
for it. It is an excellent thing, and I 
shall subscribe for it as long as 1 live.’ 


Witchcraft. 





A correspondent of the Public Ledger 
furnishes the following transcript of some 
proceedings in Pennsylvaniain 1683, re- 
lative to an alleged case of Witchcrafi. 
The verdict of the jury in the case was 
perhaps as wise and sagacions a one as 
could have been rendered. ‘To say that 
the party accused was * guilty of having 
the common fame of a witch,” was cer- 
tainly very safe, and is an amusing in- 
stance of Quaker caution. 

Ait a Councell held at Philadelphia, 
ye 7th 12th Mo., 1683. Margaret Man- 
son and Yeshro Hendrickson Examined 
and about to be proved Witches; where- 
upon this board Ordered, that Neels Mat- 
son should Enter into a recognizance of 
fifty pounds for his Wiffe’s appearance 
before this board the 27th Instant. Ja- 
cob Hendrickson doth the same for his 
Wiffe. 

Auta Councill held at Philadelphia ye 
27th of ye 12th Mo., 1683. The Grand 
Jury being attested, the Gov’r gave them 
their charge, and the Auurney Generall 
attended them with the presenime’t.* 

* * Post MERiDIEM. 


The Grand Jury made their returns, 
and found the Bill. 

Ordered that those that were absent of 
the Petty Jury sho’d be fined 40s each 
man. 

Margaret Matson’s Indictment was 
read, and she pleads not guilty, and will 
be tryed by the Countrey. 

Jasse Cook attested interpriter between 
the Prop’or and the Prisoner at the Barr. 

The Petty Jury impanneld. 

Henry Drystreet attested, Saith he was 
tould 20 years agoe, that the prisoner at 
the Barr was a Witch, and that severall 
Cows were bewicht by her; also, that 
James Saunderling’s mother tould him 
that she bewitcht her Cow, but afier- 
wards said it was a mistake, and that her 
Cow should doe well againe, for it was 


should dye. 
Charles Ascheom attested, saith that 


sould her Cate; was because her mo- 
ther hat Bewicht them, having wken 


put iton their Oxen; She myght Keep 
but noe Other Cattle; and also that one 


him up hastely, and when he came she 
sayed there was a great Light but Just 
before, and an Old woman with a Knife 
in her hand at ye Bedd’s fect, and there- 
fore shee cryed out and desired Jno. 
Slimcock to take away her Calves, or 
else she would send them to Hell. 

Annakey Coolin attested, saith her 
husband tooke the Heart of a Calfe that 
Dyed, as they thought, by Witchcraft, 
and Boyled it, whereupon the Prisoner 
at ye Barr came in and asked them what 
they were doing; they said boyling of 
flesh; she said they had better they had 
Boyled the Bones, with several other un¢ 
seemly Expressions. 

Margaret Mattson saith that she vallues 
not Drystreet’s Evidence ; but if Sander- 
lin’s mother had come, she would have 
answered her; also denyeth Charles As- 
cheom’s Attestation at her Soul; and 
saith, where is my Daughter? let her 
come and say so. 

Annakey Coolin’s attestation concern- 
ing the Gees, she denyeth, saying she 
was never out of her Conoo, and also 
that she never said any such things 
Concerning the Calve’s heart. 

After wich the Gov’r gave the Jury 
their charge concerning ye Prisoner at 
ye Barr. e Jury went forth, and up- 
on their Returne Brought her in Guilty 
of having the Common fame of a Witch, 
but not Guilty in manner and forme as 
she stands indicted. 

Neels Mattson and Antho. Neelson 
Enters into Recognizance of fifty pounds 
apiece tor the behaviour of Marga- 
ret Mattson for six months. 


Jacob Hendrickson enters into recogni- 





zance of fifty pounds for the good behav- 
iour of Yeshro Hendrickson for six 
months, 


JOBPAaAINTaAA 


, embowered, with their wealth of grapes , 


BUSEPNESS CARDS. 


AARON HINCHMAN, 
BOOK AND FANCY 





SALEM, ONIO. ? 


i All kinds of Plain and Fancy Job work done 
at the Office of the “Homestead Journal,” on the 
shortest notice and on the lowest terms. 

Office one door North of E. W. Williams’ Store. 

January 3rd, tf. 


DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 
BOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Staffs, cheap as the cheapegg, and 


good as the best, constantly for sale at 
TRESC OTTS. 





Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. 


DAVID WOODRUFF, 


MANUFACTURER OF 





‘CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIES, &e 


A general assortment of carriages constant 
y on hand, made of the best materials and 
in the neatest style. All work warranted. 
Shop on Main street, Salem, O. 


C. DONALDSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 


Keep constantly on hand a general assortmen 
of HARDWA KE and CUTLERY. 
No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 
January, 1848. 
FRUIT TREES. 

The proprietor has on hand a handsome 
lot of FRUIT TREES, comprising Apple, 
Pear, Peach, Plumb, and Cherry trees, and 
some Grape Vines and Ornamental Trees— 
all of which he will sell on reasonable terms 
at his residence in Goshen, Mahoning Co., . 
4} miles north-west of Salem 

ZACHARIAH JENKINS, Jr. 

Auge"t 11, 1848. if 


JAMES BARNABY, 
PLAIN & FASHIONABLE 
TAILOR. 
‘ulling done to order, and all work warranted. 
Corner of Main & Chestnut streets, Salem, 
hio. 


COVERLET AND INGRAIN CARPET 
WEAVING. 

The subscriber, thankful for past favours 
conferred the last season, takes this method 
to inform the public that he still continues in 
the well-known stand formerly carried on by 
James McLeran, in the Coverlet and Carpet 
business. 

Directions. —F or double coverlets spin the 
woollen yarn at least 12 cuts to the pound, 
double and twist 32 cuts, coloring 8 of it 
red, and 24 blue; or in the same proportions 
of any other two colors; double and twist 
of No. 5 cotton, 30 cuts for chain. He has 
two machines to weave the half-double cov- 
erlets. For No. 1, prepare the yarn as fol- 
lows: double and twist of No.7 cotton yarn 
18 cuts, and 9 cuts of single yarn colored 
light blue for chain, with 18 cuts of double 
and twisted woollen, and 18 cuts of No.9 
for filling. For No. 2, prepare of No. 5 cot- 
ton yarn, 16 cuts double and twisted, and 
8 cuts single, colored light blue, for the chain 
—17 cuts of double and twisted woollen, and 
one pound single white cotton for filling.— 
For those two machines spin the woollen yarn 
uiue or ten cuts to the pound. 

Plain and figured table linen, &e. woven 

ROBERT HINSHILL WOOD, 
Green street, Salem. 
June 16th, 1848. 6m—148 


BENJAMIN BOWN, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER IN 
Pittsburgh Manufactured Articles. 
No. 141, Liberty Street, 
PITTSBURGH. 




















Anthony’s Wiffe being asked why she | 


not her Cow but an Other Person’s that | 


} 


| 


the Witchcraft of Uendrick’s Cattle, and | 


night the Daughter of ye Prisoner called | 








IMPORTANT NOTICE, 
Peltons splendid outline Maps, Baldwin's 
pronouncing Geoyraphieal Gazeteer, and 
Naylor's system of teaching Geography.’’ 
for sale by J. Hambleton of this place. He 
is also prepared to give instruction to clas- 
ses, or to individuals who wish to qualify 
themselves for teaching the science of Geo- 
graphy according to this new, superior, and 
(where tried) universally approved system. 
Address by letter or otherwise, Salem, Col., 
Co., O. Oct. 6th, 1848. 





Agents for the ‘* Bugle.” 
— OF 
OULO. 
New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and I, 
Johnson. 
Columbiana ; Lot Holmes. 
Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 
Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 
Marlbcro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 
Canfield ; John Wetmore. 
Lowellville; John Bissell. 
Youngstown; J. S. Johnson. 
New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 
Selma; Thomas Swayne. 
Springboro; Ira Thomas. 
Revereral V. Nicholson. 
Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 
Chagrin Falls; S. Dickenson. 
Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 
Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 
Bandysburg; Alex. Glenn. 
Farmington; Willard Curtis. 
Bath; J. B. Lambert. 
Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 
Wilkesville; Hannah T. Thomas. 
Southington 5 Caleb Greene. 
Mt. Union; Joseph Barnaby. 
Malta; Wm. Cope. 
Richfield ; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Poor. 
Lodi; Dr. Sill. 
Chester * Roads; Adam Sanders. 
Painesville; F. McGrew. 
Franklin Mills; Isaac Russell. 
Granger; L. Hill. 
Hartford; G. W. Bushnell, and Wr. 
J. Bright. 
Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 
Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F. Whit- 
more. 
Achor Town; A. G. Richardson 
INDIANA. 
Winchester; Clarkson Pucket. 
Economy; Ira C. 
Penn; John L. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh; H. Vashon. 
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